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brings health to the skin. Its 
agreeable, antiseptic lather puri- 
fies—heals—refines. 
Complexions are kept in the 
pink of condition by its daily 
use. In the toilet of ‘good- 


looking people’”’—+4e skin soap. 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
for sunburn 


Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send 10c. 
in stamps for handsome brochure, 32 pages 9 x 12 
inches, containing large photographic portraits of 
leading actresses and actors. 


The Andrew Jergens Co. 


Sole Owners Cincinnati, Ohio 
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D° you want to know how to easily keep your floors in 
beautiful condition? 

you know that by our original methods, pine can be finished 
almost as beautifully as hardwood ? 


Write a 


postal 
to-day 


This book, ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors,’’ will tell you just what to 
do, as it thoroughly covers every phase of the subject of wood finishing. It 
shows how to refinish a varnished or shellaced floor with wax. How to select 
the most serviceable and appropriate kind of wood for your parlor, hall, chamber 
or kitchen. Then it tells what woods keep clean the longest and wear the best. 
Gives latest and approved methods of finishing and refinishing oak, ash, birch, 
maple and pine floors and interior woodwork. 

‘We manufacture the ‘‘World’s Standard Floor Polish.’’ 


Johnson’s 
~~ Prepared Wax 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PAINTS—1 and 2 
per pound. Anyone can use it—no experience necessary. 
showing on floors as well as scratches on woodwork. 

Dust and dirt, too, will not adhere to any wood polished with it. 
woodwork and furniture by using substitute polishes. 

This book, ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, 


you 
want 
this 

Book 


“The greatest book on 
finishing floors and in- 
terior woodwork ever ts 





sued for gratuitous distri 


bution.” 


-pound cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 and 8-pound cans, 50 cents 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax prevents heel marks and scratches from 


Do not risk ruining your floors, interior 


Insist on Johnson’s Prepared Wax and get it. 
’’ is absolutely free. Write for it mow—before you forget. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


® ‘*The Hardwood Floor 


PREPARED Ww * 
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Authorities. 



































hh anar The cakes of Ivory Soap are 
so shaped that they may be used 

entire for general purposes, or divided 

! . * with a stout thread into two perfectly formed 
S| eakkes of convenient size for toilet use. It floats. 
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*““HIDDEN HEARTH,’’ THE SUMMER HOME OF A BOSTON LAWYER 
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THE SUMMER PLACE OF 


NLY an artist’s eye could have 
discerned the picturesque pos- 
sibilities in the rude hut on the side of a hill, left in a 


A BOSTON 


By GRACE L. SLOCUM O 


“HIDDEN HEARTH” 


LAWYER 


side the chimneypiec 


e are odd 


poards, while a small square window 


These windows were cut in the 


dilapidated condition by its last inhabitants, open thick \ ry tl 1S id probably no idea of their artistic 
and exposed to the elements. It was Mr. Charles Matlack of va Dormer wind ilconies were thrown out here and 
Boston, lawyer by profession and artist by nature, who saw the there roof was lake two more sleeping-rooms on 
place on the road to Matunuck, a popular summer resort in south- the s floc side additions were made for the 
ern Rhode Island, and recognizing the beauty of the situation, k h an op eway between, designated by the 
secured the place for little more than the proverbial song. chatelaine as the “elbow ’ 

He then went about the work of renovation and restoration, ‘Hidden Hearth” it and the name is peculiarly signifi- 
with the result that the rude stone cottage was transformed into  c¢: It is practically idden under a great old willow-tree 
one of the most unique and picturesque summer homes in Rhode w! wers high abo use, and by other trees and shtub- 
Island, bearing the stamp of the artistic individuality of its owner, bi partially The second word of the alliter- 


and calling forth both the wonder and admiration of the passer-by. ative title denotes th ity for which the house 
Mr. Matlack, who has embodied in this structure ideas gleaned 


is noted. 





in many lands, is assured that it has not its duplicate in the world. ee 
One’s first thought at sight of the cottage, with its overhanging rl ll on the side of h the house stands is divided into 
eaves, dormer windows, and projecting balconies, is that it was five natural terraces wit! rough stone dividing walls. There 
modeled after a Swiss chalet, but its owner says that it is nearest are wide stretches of aking the several terraces, and 
in style to a house near Constantinople. on the first le is th ed garden, which in summer-time 
hite and pu phlox and stalks of sumptuous colored 
oe Clas Cees hollyhocks. Clumps of ry dot the terraces here and there, 
It was originally a stone cottage of two rooms built on the side and half hide the quaint well on the second terrace, with its 
of a hill. This hill is practically a stone quarry, and there are still slantin g vhile 1 hollyhocks flaunt their gorgeous 
some dramatic spots (as the chatelaine calls them) where the stone spikes sto the lane with its vista of old apple- 
for the house was quarried. Great blocks of stone were evidently _ trees 
rolled down the hill and lifted into place, for the foundation and the From the road on first level of greensward (there are 
greater part of the walls are built of the great square blocks of no made walks to spoil t tural effect), mounts two flights of 
stone with rough edges which form part of the outer wall and what steps, made from the 1 to the third terrace, and rings 
was once the dividing wall between the two rooms. The large the swinging v-bell o door to announce one’s coming. 
round stones and pebbles were utilized for the foundation and the One is ushered at once by ospitable host or chatelaine of this 
arches in front and in the castle into the low hall or ™ 
chimney in the hall-room. living-room, with its quaint : 
The original structure, as stone fireplace, its magnifi- " 
has been said, consisted of cent old Spanish cabinet, . 
but two rooms, a living- and pieces of tapestry and : 
room and a chamber. Be- oriental hangings and curios Pr 


fore leaving the house the 
mason had built on an ad- 
ditional room with a little 


picked up in many lands. a 
The rooms are low and 
are finished in simple fash- 


room above. In modeling ion with rough plastered ; 
the house Mr. Matlack had walls and woodwork, stained 

the great stone wall between green for the dining-room 
what is now the hall-room and soft blue for the little 
and the dining-room par- ° writing-room and chambers. 

tially removed, leaving the The furniture, too, is of the ; 
center intact for the chim- simplest, but there are rugs ] 
ney, which was continued on the floor and rare objects ; 
through the house. A of art here and there, and 
chimneypiece with open fire- the rooms are invested with 

place of red brick was built an Old World charm and 
in the endof the hall-room, atmosphere impossible to 


with a rough design in peb- 
bles picked out with the 
ends of green glass bottles, 
set in plaster in the front. 


describe. 

In the hall-room standsthe 
old “Hispano Mooresque” 
cabinet, which is the chief 





THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 
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THE VIEW FROM THE THIRD TERRACE 


treasure of the house. It reaches nearly to the plate-rail, on 
which are a number of Moorish tiles and pieces of old oak carv- 
ings picked up in The upper half of the cabinet, 
in which there are numbers of little drawers and cupboards, is 
beautifully carved, with Moorish and pillars overlaid 
with gold-leaf. When the cabinet is closed this is hidden by a 
heavy oak lid which is ornamented with wrought iron motifs over 
crimson velvet. 


srittany. 


arches 


The lower half is divided into large compartments, 
and the face of it is inlaid with old ivory and painted in red and 
black. The cabinet, which Mr. Matlack found in Madrid, is said 
to be three hundred years old, as is also the piece of beautiful 
tapestry in soft coloring which hangs on the wall behind the cabi- 
net. Between the hall-room and the dining-room hangs a genuine 
Bagdad portiére, and the square windows on either side the fire- 
place are hung with India cottons in a soft peacock-blue and dull 
red on an écru ground, of a design not to be obtained in this country, 
In the corner by the fireplace hangs a wrought-iron Venetian lamp, 
and rare pieces of pottery stand on the shelf above and on the plate- 
rail about the room. 

The dining-room is a step higher than the hall-room, and from 
this room one steps out on a little baleony beneath the old willow, 
from which a fine view is to be obtained. From all the rooms, 
in fact, there is a beautiful outlook over rolling country to the sea. 
The 


There are green rugs on 


The dining-room is done in a soft, almost a sage, green. 
simple woodwork is stained to match. 
the floor and a green table cover. But the color is so subdued and 
the furnishings so simple that there does not seem to be too 


+! 


much of one color. There are quaint corner cupboards filled with 
rare china and silver, and a shining or upper part of 


a brazier, brought from Spain, stands under one of the cupboards. 


‘brazero,” 


Opening out of this room is a little writing-room done in blue. 
There is a wide window looking out across the front terrace, and a 
window-seat which is upholstered in soft light blue. A writing- 
table and an old leather chair comprise the other fitments. 


‘“ROBIN’S NEST”’ 


From here a little corridor leads to the “ patio,” which is paved 
with old Spanish tiles inset here and there in the stone. Beyond 
is the kitchen and the “elbow room,” with all the modern appur- 
tenances for housekeeping adapted to this modest establishment. 

From the corridor a narrow, short stairway, with a big, soft, 
white rope for hand rail, leads up to the sleeping-rooms. 
are quaint 
finer views 


These 
and simple, with wide, low windows from which even 
are to be obtained than “Robin’s Nest” the 
children’s room has been named, the little window seeming to open 
directly into an apple-tree. The walls of the sleeping-room are done 
in blue; the little beds are white and the furnishings of the simplest. 


below 


Not far from the house, on one of the upper terraces, is a little 
playhouse for the children, and above this on the very topmost 
terrace is another small structure which serves as Mr. Matlack’s 
studio. Here in the intervals of a busy professional life, he pursues 
Mr. Matlack earnest art student 
and is an authority on many points, but the finest expression of his 
artistic talent is to be found in “ Hidden Hearth.” 


his favorite avocation. is an 





WHAT TO GIVE 


NCE there was a bride who had the 
following message engraved in tiny 
but firm script upon her wedding 
cards: 


The javor of no wedding present is requested. 


Yes, you have guessed right. She was a 
Chicago girl. She had all the money Chicago 
girls are supposed to have, and she had all 
the generosity and breezy independence that 
are also their birthright. It irked her that she 
could not invite a friend’s presence at the 
most important event of her life without at 
the same time levying a contribution upon 
the guest. She knew that every dollar 
counted to some of the most valued members 
of her circle — for there are many people 
scantily supplied with dollars in the very 
inner circles of that putatively mercenary 
city. And she took this bold way out of her 
difficulty. Many recipients of her cards 
commented severely upon it, but some must 
have heaved a sigh of relief. 

We all know young couples who are almost 
bankrupt because so many of their own age 
persist in uniting into other young couples. 
“The So-and-so’s sent us that horrid pickle- 
jar, you remember, Edwin. Now we will 
have to send Marie some cut glass or some- 
thing.” And Edwin groans. He could use 
thirty dollars to much better purpose than 
buying cut glass. 

And the odds are that when the So-and-so’s 





RUSSIAN BRASS 


get the article they will say, “Another cut- her own hands, and pack: 
glass bowl! That’s the fifth, isn’t it? And, time they move. 


of course, big enough to hold salad or berries 


A recent bride, who was 1 


for ten. Why do people think that a family _ ing fellow of small means, 
of two starting life in a modest way will re- wealthy and stupid friends as 
quire five cut-glass bowls?” Thus the pro- mantel-clocks, two of then 
spective husband; but the prospective wife ornaments” to match, a 

is even more annoyed by a fifth glittering only the stupidest and wealt! 


4 


giant that represents a godly sum and is of dulge in nowadays. Her taste! 


no earthly use to her, that must be stowed utive apartment boasted but a sing! 


away on the top shelf of a closet, washed by — in the little drawing-roon 
with the half-dozen unlocat 


was a question. She had a brack 
in the dining-room for one 
much in the way, upon O 
Her husband suggested t 
the opportunity of a lifetime 
eighty-cent nickel alarms. Yet 
white onyx and ormolu clock se 
in the maid’s room, and a bla 
mounted by a bronze Ajax def 
ning was even more out pla 
These and the manté 
are, therefore, packed out of han 
the top shelves of closets, whic! 
needed for extra linen. 

For there is a limit eve: 
closets in flats. Not ever 
foresighted as one who was pla 
home for an engaged friend 
but haven’t you rather overd 
and window-box business? 





table. 


kitchen. 


benedict; “what do you 
away in all those ‘hidie-h 
are for your wedding presents 


GRUFBY JARS 


was the reply. 


»( 


Y 





FOR WEDDING PRESENTS 


By JANE PEARSON 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 


atic truths might be accepted 
If the young couple are not 


keep house, they will not wish to be 


with large pieces of furniture on 
pay storage. Even if they are 
eep house, there is a limit to the 
cut glass and silver they can use. 
tures, books, and bric-i-brac, it 

as if these might be always wel- 
ause even boarding, “hoteling” 
uite a different matter), or living 
s, a wedded pair often like some 
belongings in their own rooms. 
seem so, but it is often far from 
Some of the direst mistakes are 
these very articles. 


+ 


the bride and groom intend to keep 


can hardly go amiss in giving fur- 
[It may be a settle, a hall chest or 
may be an odd tablekin for the 
om; it may be one of those roomy, 

ch-seats of woven grass, willow, 
vhich are also suitable for a sum- 
v-room; or the slenderest purse 
iss those excellent “Old Hickory ” 


hich cost from two dollars up. 


vork tables. foot- 
hanging cabinets, 
locks; there are 


ys of heavy glass 


in the colonial style is sure to be 
look well in almost any kind of 
Che late eighteenth-century shapes, 
have a quiet re- 
it is not too 
he simplest and 
enough for the 
og surround- 
le from big arti- 
ters, high- 


vs. sideboards. 


clocks—there 
afternoon tea- 
i-tables, candle- 


hogany; there 
rs, muffin-stands, 
mirrors in- 
to choose from. 
Queen Victoria 
a bride a cam- 
awl. SO does a 
| bachelor always 
y And his rugs 
ciated. He is a 
r in oriental 
1d never gets a 
though he often 
up cheap at 
For instance, he 
five dollars for 
khara of a lovely 
color, that makes 
ine spot in a 
her laid on the 
hrown on some 
day of the re- A BRASS 
CANDLESTICK 


open fires most 





ee 


hous 
are 

glitt 
wrol 
to f 
livir 
styl 
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is n 
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WHAT TO GIVE FOR WEDDING PRESENTS 9 


housekeepers would welcome andirons. Brass 
are the safest to give, although their 
glitter is objectionable to some. ‘The plain 
wrought-iron fire-dogs seem especially suited 
to people who are planning a library or a 
living-room in one of the severe massive 
stvles that are now popular. A pair of bel- 
lows is a present that will be welcome. and 
is not likely to be duplicated. Do not, how- 
ever, give anything “hand-painted,” with 
perhaps owls on a 
snowy twig, and 
some such motto 
as, “Blow, blow, 
thou winter 
wind.” Give a 
plain little wood- 
en pair with a 
saucy brass nose, 
or give one of 
those carved dark 
wooden ones with 
handles about two 
feet long. They are picturesque, and serve a 
practical purpose in keeping the user’s face 
distant from the flame he is fanning. Brass 
candlesticks of all kinds, except those tire- 
some dragons, are liked — say the seven- 
branched kind copied from the arch of Titus, 
or the neat Queen Anne kind, that often has 
no ornament but a row of beading. With 
the candlesticks, or separately, might go 
a quaint pair of snuffers, or a snuffer-tray, 
orahanging brass match-box. Nearly every 
one would like a jardiniére of Benares brass, 
or a plaque, or a samovar of Russian copper. 





A GREEN BOWL 


SILVER GIFTS 

If you give silver, never send a plated arti- 
cle. Better the tiniest salt-spoon, providing 
it is sterling, than a dozen plated spoons. 
If you can afford it, choose knives or forks 
rather than spoons, for almost every one 
thinks of spoons first (probably because they 
cost less than knives and forks), and the 
bride is likely to be swamped with them. 
Few brides care for berry-sets, grape-scissors, 
lemonade-spoons, oyster-forks, and the like, 
until they are completely stocked with arti- 
cles of every-day use. And never have your 
silver marked until after the wedding. Sil- 
versmiths will do it for you at one time as 
well as at another. Princess Alice, of Con- 
naught, had lists made and published of 
presents received, so as to warn people 
against duplicating them. But only royalty 
can dispose of the matter that way. Your 
friends probably cannot. So that you will 
spare them trouble if you arrange that your 
book or piece of silver may be exchanged. 

There are many desirable silver articles 
beside the staple pieces: small silver pitch- 
ers and sugar-bowls, quaint little tea-caddies, 
tea-strainers, and tea-scoops, silver vases for 
the toilet, just the size to hold a buttonhole 
bouquet. Larger pieces, such as candle- 
sticks, trays, dishes, and dish-covers are 
eagerly sought for in the good old Sheffield 
plate; for the embargo on plated silver 
only holds against ordinary table utensils. 

In the way of pictures, the wisest selection 
is a fine photograph from a noted painting, 
or a good etching. But the etching must 
not be after a painting; it must be one that 


was never meant to be anything but an etch- 
ing, drawn on the plate in the first place; 
that is to say, it should be an artist’s original 
work, not his reproduction of another man’s 
work. In picking out a photograph, unless 
you know that your friend cherishes an idola- 
try for Velasquez, or Holbein, or Botticelli, it is 
wise to select one that makes a more general 
appeal, like Madame Lebrun’s portrait of 
herself and daughter, Millet’s girl spinning, 
or the Countess Potocka. Frame the etch- 
ing simply in a narrow gold or black mold- 
ing. Frame the photograph as simply in a 
wide band of wood about the color of its 
shadows. 


PICTURES 


As for giving presents of paintings — in 
Punch’s classic, and never to be improved 
phrase — don’t. When Van Dyke Brown 
was married, some misguided persons decided 
to give him pictures. They said he was such 
a true artist that he would like nothing bet- 
ter. Now, Van Dyke Brown, like every 
other painter, has innumerable unsold works; 
he has portfolios full of sketches; he has 
lovely bits of oil and water-color given him 
by his brothers of the brush, and some are 
signed by famous names. In the course of 
his studies in Europe he has picked up a 
cart-load of curios for his studio. If there is 
one thing the Van Dyke Brown home will 
abound in it is ornament. Nevertheless, he 
received a terrible oil-painting in a red plush 
frame, and an atrocious water-color in a 
white molding, picked out with copper and 
green. “If I could only trade them for a 
hair mattress or a brace of saucepans!” he 
groans. 

No, do not trust yourself to pick out a 
painting for another person, and if you wish 
to give a vase or a bit of china, let it be a 
standard ware—Grueby, Rookwood,or Tiffany 
glass; a Dedham plate or bowl; one of the 
soft, misty gray 
and blue Copen- 
nagen jars, a Dres- 
den cup dotted 
with nosegays, ora 
bit of real Sevres. 
If your friend is 
a collector or a 
humorist, you 
might risk one of 
those amusing 
blue Spode pigs or 
eats. If you your- 
self are a connois- 
seur, you may pick 
out an exquisite 
Chinese or Japan- 





WEDDING SUGGES- 


TIONS ese piece. If not, 
you are in danger 
of getting something that will offend a 


trained eye. 
WHAT NOT TO DO 


Perhaps the bride has not a trained eye. 
Yet even if neither she nor her husband, nor 
any of the family, can recognize a really good 
thing, she will searcely remain long in this 
outer darkness. You would not like her to 
wake up to the realization that your present 
was almost an offense to civilization. Per- 


haps she looks up to you as her superior in 
taste and knowledge; in that case she will 
feel comfortably sure that what you have 
given her must be admirable; she will hear 
it approved by other persons whose judg- 
ment she respects; by and by she will grow 
to admire it herself. 

Linen is always welcome to a young 
woman who contemplates housekeeping, 
from dozens of large pieces down to a single 
doily embroidered by the donor. If the 
bride is an old friend, a personal gift becomes 
appropriate. Something pretty to wear 
delights any youthful feminine heart. A 
scrap of real lace is welcome to a rich woman 
or a poor one; moth and rust will not corrupt 
it; it will not break, nor tarnish, nor require 
storage. A fan, a trinket, a small pearl pin, 
a tiny pendant to dangle from the slender 
chains now in fashion, 
such as an amethyst 
heart, an opal drop, 
a charm of jade or of 
turquoise matrix, can 
be bought for five 
dollars or more. There 
is, of course, no top to 
the price of jewelry. 


GIFTS TQ THE GROOM 


If,on the other hand, 
the bridegroom is a 
personal friend and 
the bride an unknown 
girl from some distant 
city, desperate bache- 
lors have been known 
to circumvent eti- 
quette by dutifully 
putting the lady’s ad- 
dress on a Morris chair, or some other “real 
man’s seat,” an antique wine-cooler, a box 
of carvers, a shaving-stand, a book-plate 
bearing the groom’s coat of arms (which 
they plausibly argue will become her coat of 
arms also), or handsome books which they 
knew he wanted and she did not. 

There is an amusing little story by Mary 
Wilkins, wherein a poor farmer’s boy and his 
simple sweetheart received gifts of silver ash- 
trays, afternoon-tea equipments, mother-of- 
pearl card-cases, and the like. Thereupon 
the sturdy mother ties her bonnet-strings 
with a jerk and sallies forth to return the 
costly rubbish. In the story the donors are 
incredibly meek. They even turn the other 
cheek by substituting household linen, an 
acre of land, and so on, for their rejected 
offerings. In real life few would be so 
accommodating; wrath and family feuds 
would result from such a method of dealing 
with wedding gifts. Yet,as a matter of fact, 
small gratitude is ever won by merely spend- 
ing a conventional amount to fulfil a con- 
ventional obligation. Personal interest in 
the young couple’s probable needs, personal 
thoughtfulness as to their likes and dislikes, 
are clearly perceived in a wedding present, 
and their absence keenly resented. Better 
the dozen dusters your old nurse hemmed 
for you than the fifth cut-glass bowl from 
your wealthy cousin. Indeed, the gift with- 
out the giver is bare. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE HOME 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


RCHITECTURE has been defined 
as “the conscious arranging of 
visible things for man’s conve- 
nience or for man’s delight.” 

According to this definition, woman is 
pre-eminently the architect of the home, 
since upon her, by common consent, 
devolves the conscious arranging of the 
things of the home for the convenience 
and delight of the members of the house- 
hold. 

The architecture of the home begins 
where the architecture of the house ends, 
and as is proverbial of woman’s work, it 
is never done. It is well worth the doing, 
however, and well worth the knowing how 
to do, being not less important in its way 
than those problems of household eco- 
nomics, nutrition, sanitation, and the 
like, to which women are beginning to 
give serious attention. The influence of 
a beautiful environment upon the ex- 
panding mind of a child can searcely be 
overestimated, nor its solacing and re- 
cuperative effect upon the spirit of a man 
doing daily battle in the dusty arena of 
business or professional life, to say noth- 
ing of its influence upon the woman her- 
self, who spends the greater part of her 
time at home. 

In the architecture of the home there 
are three talismanic words which should 
always be borne in mind. They are 
Simplicity, Coherence, and Individuality, 


SIMPLICITY 


It is almost a truism to say that the 
decoration and furnishing of our houses 
lack simplicity. The walls are covered 
with pictures, the shelves and tables are 
littered with useless articles of bric-a-brac, 
the floors are strewn with rugs, and all of 
these things, having been chosen without 
regard for one another, contend, as it 
were, for pre-eminence, and defeat the 
effect of one another. The principles of 
composition are as applicable to a room 
as to a picture, and one of these is that 
accessories should be subordinated, so as 
to enhance, and not interfere with the 
principal effect. Another law of com- 
position persistently violated in our 
homes is the law of contrast ; that plainness 
gives value to ornament, in the same way 
that darkness adds brillianey to light. 
Half a dozen pictures on a wall are not as 
truly decorative as one. The Japanese, 
in their houses, display but one picture at 
a time, and that one in a chosen niche or 
setting. 

A process of rigorous selection and 
exclusion, therefore, should be the first 
step towards improving the architecture 
of the home. Most women are unqualified 
for this task because they are too acquisi- 
tive: that is, they have too great a love 


By CLAUDE BRAGDON 


for mere possession, because they are too 
sentimental: they keep things for their 
associations, or because they are ignorant 
and incompetent in matters of taste. Th 
present has been variously called the ag 
of books, the age of l, of am, 
electricty; but it is pre-eminently the : 
of rubbish. Rubbish every kind is 
turned out in vast quantities t is mad 
by machinery, and that as much as pos 


} 


sible may be sold in order to enrich its 
manufacturers, an artificial need has been 
created and fostered until entire depart 
ments in great stores, and indeed entire 
stores, are devoted to the sal thing 
else. Every home-keeper, instead of open 
ing the flood gates to this rising tide of 
rubbish, should reinforce them against it 
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stroy anything, however useless or ugly 
it may be. She will banish a thing from 
one room to another, and finally to the 
attic, or, as a last resort, she will 

away, though she secretly knows that the 
ash heap is the only fitting place for it. 
If a thing serves no useful purpose it 
should not be permitted to usurp space 


> 


in this crowded modern world of ours and 
if a woman will form the habit of reso 
lutely doing away with it, she will find 


that, one by one, she is striking off the 
fetters which bind 
“the tyranny of inanimate objects.’ 


and enslave her to 


THE AGE OF RUBBISH 

To be sentimental about “things” 
many women regard as a virtue, but it is 
only one form of selfishness, after all. 
How often have I heard expressions like 
this, referring to some “upholsterrific”’ 
chair or contorted piece of ‘“‘break-a-brac ;”’ 
“T know it’s ugly, but I can’t bear to 
part with it, because it was the last 
thing aunt Maria gave us before she died.” 
There is only a difference of degree, not 
of kind, between this species of false senti- 
ment and the displaying of the withered 
flowers from a dead relative’s grave, or 
(which I saw once) the silver plate from 
off a coffin. There isno good reason why 
one’s private sentiments should be in- 
flicted upon the other members of one’s 
family, or on the community at large. 


Aunt Maria’s last gift, to the man of the 
house, is one more thing in the way of his 
hands or feet; to the child of the house 
it is one more thing not to be touched; 
to the servant, one more thing to be 
dusted; and to the guest with a developed 
sense of beauty it is one more ugly and 
useless thing. 

Nothing, of course, will supply the 


lack of natural good taste, supplemented 
by esthetic cultivation; but the exercise 


re common sense will prevent egre- 

g errors; indeed, it is more to be 

tl | than the half knowledge of art 

he knowledge of the wrong half at 

which is about all that the best of 

boast of. For those who distrust 

ywers to distinugish between what 

1 what is bad in matters of 

we are discussing, I offer a very 

ule which any one may apply. It 

vas formulated by William Morris, the 

fat of household art in the modern 

ind it is indeed a golden rule, 

cise, yet comprehensive. ‘Have 

vhich you do not know to be useful, 

you do not believe to be beautiful.” 

( rve that it does not say, “have 

which is not beautiful,’ but 

‘thing which you do not believe 

autiful.”” The ugly things will 

d sooner or later, if one really 

») find them out, and then it will 

enough to change. A_ useful 

its own justification, and if per- 

lapted to its use is seldom ugly; 

beginnings of beauty are in useful- 
he adaptation of means to ends. 
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COHERENCE 


H ¢ thus, by a process of elimination, 
| to some sort of simplicity, co- 
het is the next desideratum. Perfect 
col e, perfect consistency, is in these 

impossible of attainment, 
un eed it is not to be too ardently 
tt te because the modern home 
shi /bjectify modern life, and modern 
life heterogeneous affair; it derives 
fre many and so various sources that 
it ' necessity a more or less inco- 
her ffair. The perfect fitness, unity 
an uty of an old Colonial parlor, for 
exa , one cannot but admire, but to 
to imitate it absolutely would 
be tation, for it mirrors an earlier 
and mpler, a more austere and digni- 
fied than the life of to-day. The 
consistency and coherence of an _ old- 
fast | farm kitehen, even, is equally 
bey is, and for the same reason, but 
by t x thought, our homes might easily 
be e a little less incoherent than 


1A most 


ry} is a certain kind of unity which is 
not y desirable, but entirely within our 
gras} Che nature of it is indicated by the 
Bib idage, “Thou shalt not plow with 
an ( nd an ass together.” That is, it 
is 1 ell to place in juxtaposition cheap 
thins nd expensive, crude things and 
things finely wrought. As our arithmetic 
teachers used to tell us, we may not mul- 
tiph nges by apples. To be specific, 
it is well to display on the same wall 
a de ned, heavily and richly framed 

Continued on page 48) 
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TEA-CEREMONY ACCESSORIES 


CHINESE TEA-POTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


THE TEA CEREMONY OF JAPAN 


By OLIVE PERCIVAL 


HE tea-party was once supposed to 

have originated in Boston, but that 

was a long time ago, and since then we have learned 

that it is not primarily an American institution (although 
our first great affair of the kind was an amazing success), and, 
too, that it cannot, like most things, be attributed to either the 
Pheenicians or the Egyptians. . 

But on the other side of the world, in a little country proudly 
called Dai Nippon (and more than six hundred years before our 
granddames heard of the tea tax), tea-parties were invented by 
certain Buddhist priests to drive sleep from their eyes, and enable 
them to perform their midnight devotions. 

The history of the tea ceremony (cha-no-yu) should be di- 
vided into three periods, according to Chamberlain. The medico- 
religious period came first, then the luxurious, and then the #s- 
thetic. The luxurious period, which had been reached by the 
year 1330, is perhaps the most interesting one to read about, for 
descriptions of the tea ceremonials of those days suggest splendors 
that rival those of the Arabian Nights. The daimios (feudal lords) 
who took part in them did not kneel upon simple mats, as is proper 
to-day, but they reclined upon soft couches spread with skins of 
tigers and leopards. The walls of the tea apartment were hung 
with priceless brocades, and further decorated with splendid swords, 
bowls of silver and gold, and rare Buddhist paintings, and the air 
was heavy with the most precious incense. During the prelim- 
inary dinner the entertainment was the guessing of the sources of 
the materials for each cup of tea, and the prizes were the treasures 
hanging about the room. Yet these trophies, although highly valued, 
were never carried away by the daimios, but, together with all the 
rest of the ceremony paraphernalia, were presented at the end of 
the feast to the dancing and singing girls in attendance. In this 
way it was possible to spend vast fortunes, and many daimios, 
princes of the blood, and even shoguns, were impoyerished by 
their cha-no-yus. 

The time set by the invitation to this ancient form of ceremo- 
nial was from four to six A. M., or noon, or six P.M. After certain 
solemn salutations (solemnity was the chief feature of the polite- 
ness of that age), all progressed in an exceedingly slow, stately 
manner, for there were rigid rules that governed each word and 
each action of the host and his guests, and failure to observe these 
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was to mark that daimio a boor. At the 
proper moment, and with all his observant 
guests about him, the host would carefully, reverently wipe each 
utensil on a silken cloth (usually purple in color), and proceed to 
make the tea. The tea-caddy (cha iré), the tea-bowl (cha wan), 
the incense-burner (koro), the incense-box (kogo), the hanging 
picture (kakémono), the flower arrangement in the alcove, and 
many other things were either spoken of or handled in a certain 
way and with certain unalterable phrases, and at certain points 
during the ceremony. 

At the height of this ultra-luxurious period, the number of the 
utensils had greatly increased, and each one was a work of art, 
made of the choicest, most expensive materials obtainable; artists 
and artisans were kept unwontedly busy. So the one direct in- 
fluence of the ceremonial of this period that one cares to recognize 
is that which stimulated art development; each host was necessa- 
rily a lavish art patron, because each outfit (no matter how many 
thousands it cost) was given away as soon as used. 

It was during this period, and towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, that Yoshimasa abdicated his shogun’s throne and retired 
to private life, merely that he might devote his entire time to the 
pleasures of the cha-no-yu. There in his gorgeous palace in old 
Kyoto, he and his favorites, despite their over-fondness for luxu- 
rious appointments, did much to simplify matters, and finally 
formulated a new set of rules. These are the rules now in use. 


A TEA-PARTY IN 1587 


During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the most coveted 
of all princely gifts was some tea-ceremony utensil, a raku bowl 
or jar; and during the wars of that period, a daimio’s chief con- 
cern was not for his family nor his castle, but for his tea-service. 
which he generally contrived to send away to a place of safety. It 
is said that wars were fought for the possession of a black raku 
cup; that daimios burned their castles and contents rather than 
allow the tea-ceremony service to fall into the hands of a rival. 
Japanese literature abounds with stories of the glorious deaths of 
noble lords dying contentedly with tea-bowl in hand. There were 
samurais (warriors) who neglected their swords (and the soul of 
the samurai was in his sword!) for the sake of the enthralling tea 
ceremony. 








SOME OF GRANDMOTHER’S TEA THINGS 


JAPANESE TEA-POTS AND CUPS 








Hideyoshi, one of the great military rulers of old feudal Japan, 
gave an out-of-doors tea-party in 1587 that is unique in all history. 
It lasted ten days, and all the tea-lovers throughout the empire, 
humble peasants and artisans, haughty samurais and daimios, were 
bidden to assemble under the pine-trees of Kitano, or else forever 
after be debarred from the pleasures of the cha-no-yu. The invi- 
tations were all accepted. Hideyoshi was a wise shogun, his dai- 
mios at that time were a particularly quarrelsome and treacherous 
set, and he shrewdly concluded that the need of the hour was the 
tea ceremony, with rules so nearly endless and so concise as to reg- 
ulate every action and every remark of the warring guests. He 
determined to make the tea ceremonial, rather than conspiracies, 
the absorbing interest of his nobility, and he succeeded. His war- 
ring factions assembled, and in spite of their hates and their feuds, 
they gradually became quieted and tolerant, and the long success- 
ful rule of the Tokugawa shogunate was established. 

Seven years after his big tea-party, Hideyoshi called together 
the heads of the different schools of the cha-no-yu, and formulated 
a code of rules that tended to develop not only courtesy and sim- 
plicity and the worship of the antique in art, but social equality 
and morality. 

When the laws regulating the simplicity of the cha-no-yu acces- 
sories were promulgated, it was specified, among many other things, 
that the bowls and the jars should be of the plainest earthenware; 
but of course the enthusiasts evaded that by seeking out antique 
Chinese and Korean pieces (for one of which more than a thousand 
dollars was sometimes paid), and bowls and jars made to order 
by some celebrated native potter. The country had been terribly 
impoverished by the many wars of the middle ages and by the 
luxurious mode of living among the noble classes, so it was well 
that simplicity was made the fashion throughout Japan. 
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DEERFIELD’S CRAFTSWOMEN 


“ EERFIELD, America’’—and inci- 
dentally located in a picturesque 
section of quaint old Massachusetts—has within a few 
years become the recognized home center of a new art 

industry—‘‘the blue-and-white 

work’’—which promises to be- 
come as distinctive in merit and 
individuality as ‘Rookwood pot- 
tery.”” The Arts and Crafts Ex- 
hibition, held last summer in 
Deerfield, advertised to the 
world that a new era of village 
handicraft work for the whole 
country was thereby inaugurat- 
ed. For surely the lesson taught 
by Deerfield women is of more 
than passing importance, and it 
is worthy of being studied by all 
those interested in the rejuvena- 
tion of the so-called ‘decaying 
villages” of the older part of the 

country. If all towns and vil- 

lages that have no factories or 

mills to give industrial incentive BASKET AND 
to their activity could follow BEDSPREAD 
in the footsteps of Deerfield, 

less would be heard of rural poverty and loneliness, 

and there would be fewer migrations to the large 

cities. The rural problem, in its essence, is to find 
some method of making the small villages and towns so 
attractive that our population will be directed toward 
them instead of cityward. This must be accomplished 
by making the village surroundings pleasant, and 
giving to the people some central motive to awaken their 
dormant talents and ambition. 

This is what the women of Deerfield have done. 


By GEORGE E. WALSH 







have made their New England village 
ie center of an art industry which is grow- 
ing famous and adding wealt 
and growth of 


1 and riches to the inhabitants. The 
new art handicraft movement were 
uic enough, and they contain nothing 

found in almost any/small town. 
history of the country Deerfield had 
ho made the most of their environ- 
toiled at their farming and building; 
the women at their spindle, 
housekeeping, and embroidery. 
The uneventful life of the vil- 
lage was the same as that of 
thousands of others in New 
England and the Middle States. 
[he pioneer women settlers of 
the village spent their leisure 
moments in embroidering quilts, 
table-pieces, and spreads. Most 
if not all of this work was done 
in blue and white, with patterns 
as quaint and artistic as they 
were pretty and effective. In 
many of the old Deerfield 
houses complete bed sets of this 
early embroidery are found to- 
day which are from one to two 
centuries old. In other families, 
old samplers of quaint patterns 
have been preserved. 

[t was the inheritance of 
these ancient art products that 
gave to modern Deerfield its 
excuse for entering upon its 
new industry. In every home 
there were ancient embroidery 
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pieces, hand-carved wooden bowls and furni- 
ture sets, and even kitchen utensils made by 
early local workmen. Everything was dis- 
tinctively local in design and manufacture. 
Some would have parted with these heir- 
looms at good prices, which have in recent 
years been offered by collectors for genuine 
antique articles; but the Deer- 
field women retained them as 
precious relics, and even attempt- 
ed to copy them. Mothers took 
lessons from grandmothers, and 
daughters from mothers, in 
embroidery, spinning, and fine 
needlework. Five or six years 
ago some of these products were 
disposed of to summer visitors 
and to women’s exchanges. A 
decidedly wholesome demand for 
Deerfield patterns and embroidery 
was aroused in time, and it was 
then that it was decided to organ- 
ize the Deerfield Arts and Crafts 
Society. This was a little more 
than two years ago. The organ- 
izers were the leading women of 
the village, who had traveled 
widely, read extensively, and 
knew the value of good handi- 
craft work. 


A REVIVAL OF OLD CRAFTS 


The Deerfield workers have 
branched out in different lines of 
hand-work under the incentive 
given to the industry by the 
organization of the society. The 
members retain their independ- 
ence of workmanship, and merely 
organize for general co-operation 
in exhibiting their products. Most 
of the designs and patterns have 
been copied after those descended 
to them from their forefathers 
and grandmothers, but in the last 
few years new and original pat- 
terns have been sought and 
worked. The originality of pat- 
terns and designs must largely 
determine the success of any 
such movement, for the employment of 
designs that had been worn threadbare 
by repetition would condemn their work. 
With a distinct historic life of over two 
centuries, the women of Deerfield soon found 
that, tucked away in nooks and corners 
of their homes, there were many designs 
and patterns which could be copied and 
modified to suit existing conditions. Like- 
wise, after the formation of the art craft so- 
ciety, some of the men and women of Deer- 
field undertook to copy and modify the an- 
tique furniture stored away in spare rooms 
and garrets. This furniture is almost as 
unique and distinctively Deerfieldian as the 
“blue-and-white embroidery.” <A good deal 
of it was of purely local manufacture. There 
are chairs shaped and carved like no others 
in the world; tables with legs and claw-feet 
which are different from all others; and 
bureaus and sideboards which have an air 
all their own. 

The rug-makers and rag-carpet weavers of 


the village have become as energetic and 
effective in their work in the past few years 
as the embroiderers, and they are producing, 
for the reputation of their town, artistic de- 
signs in rugs and carpets that wil stand 
comparison with those of any other part of 
the country. Simplicity and quaintness of 





DEERFIELD BASKETS 


design are the merits which the members 
of this village art society endeavor to achieve. 
Even in the rugs and carpets the blue-and- 
white work is apparent. These colors pre- 
dominate, although greens and reds and soft 
shadings appear in artistic pieces. They are 
not gorgeous works of art, but simple in col- 
oring as in design. The work is all done by 
hand. Deerfield is not the place for machin- 
ery. It is a hand-work industrial center. 


BASKETS AND METALS 


More recently the women have added other 
crafts to that of embroidery and rug-mak- 
ing. The most important of these are basket- 
making and metal-working. The former was 
started as a somewhat doubtful experiment. 
The success of the Indian and Mexican women 
in basket-making has made it extremely diffi- 
cult for others to enter this field and com- 
pete successfully with them. But the Deer- 
field women, conscious of their power to find 
new shapes and designs for their baskets, 


undertook to weave baskets which would 
attract the eye. They have not attempted 
to imitate the Indian baskets in any way, 
but have sought new designs, weaving some 
of the old patterns found in their homes in 
baskets of much artistic value. Raffia was 
introduced, and the women are slowly pro- 
ducing a new art of basket-mak- 
ing, which will further tend to 
extend the reputation of Deer- 
field. 

In metal work there is even a 
wider field of ‘operation. The 
world is full of designs in brass, 
copper, and silver, which have 
placed the standard of merit high, 
and to approach these one must 
be gifted to an unusual degree. 
In one of the Deerfield studios, 
however, are produced articles in 
hammered silver, brass, and cop- 
per, set with stones, which possess 
rare interest and value. Whether 
or not many others can follow 
in this difficult path time alone 
can tell. 


THE VILLAGE ITSELF 


[he woodworkers of Deerfield 
also represent quite a fair num- 
ber of earnest students and art- 
ists. The architecture of Deer- 
field also represents the best of a 
period of about one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and fifty 
years ago. We find in many of 
these homes mantelpieces, fire- 
places, chests, bureaus, and other 
articles of furniture and decora- 
tion unlike anything else in all 
New England. The stairways, 
halls, and window-seats have 
originality in design and a singular 
charm. In this atmosphere of 
pure, undefiled colonial architec- 
ture, the woodworkers of to-day 
are naturally inspired to make 
good things. They would not be 
true to their environments and an- 
cestral inheritance if they did not. 

In Deerfield these ancient and modern 
crafts have been revised by women, and each 
one toils over a daily stint of work in the 
spirit of love. Every pattern that is pro- 
duced comes from the inner consciousness of 
an earnest worker, modified and shaped by 
association with designs which have made the 
whole art life of the village. The question 
of making money out of the work is of sec- 
ondary importance. The workers do not ex- 
pect to get rich at their craft, nor to astound 
the world by their products. They are sat- 
isfied if they make a fair living and contrib- 
ute their mite toward extending the reputa- 
tion of Deerfield. It is this feeling which 
prevails everywhere, and gives the impres- 
sion of repose that is essential to the highest 
creative efforts. With strong brains and 
skilled hands, and high ideals, the citizens 
of Deerfield are proving to the world that 
New England has not yet lost the qualities 
which first made it the home of sturdy 
independence and liberty. 











A THIRTY-FIVE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR BUNGALOW 
THE SECOND ARTICLE ON SMALL HOUSES AND THEIR DECORATION 


T is a fact that many rules that apply By UNA NIXSON HOPKINS 
to human beings apply to their habita- 


tions. For instance, small houses can no more indulge in The front door ope 


furbelows with impunity than can small people. Many a _ ceremony of a hall, for 
small house, that otherwise might have been beautiful, has been was a consideration 


made ridiculous by too many pretensions. a dining-room and kitel 
The small house, first of all, must be simple. It has more room; while to the right 
possibilities for picturesqueness and real charm than the large, are three fine sleeping-1 


ambitious dwelling; but elaborate ornament is for the grande dame— passageway in turn o 
the mansion—not for the 
petite fille—the cottage. 
The exterior, as well as 
interior, of a house usually 
suggests the temperament 
of its occupant, and the 
house sketched here bears 
testimony that the man who 
built it and lives in it isa 
lover of the beautiful. The 
exterior of this home sug- 
gests the interior, for the 
brownish green stain of the 
outside is very nearly the 
color of the woodwork with- 
in; the trim of exterior is 
white, and the pretty en- 
trance is fortified with rough 
arch brick. The front door 
is a feature of the small 
house that ought to receive 
careful consideration. Even 
when stock doors are used 
throughout a house, the pur- THE LIVING-ROOM AND INGLE-NOOK 
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ell-designed front door will more 
the extra expense. 
into the living-room, without the 
was not to be thought of when space 
1 den for the master of the house, 
th pantries, to the left of the living- 
f from a narrow passageway, 
bath, with large closets. This 
garden court. Think of what 


a splendid scheme for ven- 
tilation! And then, in case 
of sickness, how easy for 
the convalescent to get into 
the air and sunshine! 

The dining-room has 
what is always desirable in 
a dining-room, two expos- 
ures. There is the oblong 
window to the north, made 
up of leaded casements; 
then to the southeast a 
French door gives sunshine 
when it is most needed, in 
the morning. 

It takes only a glimpse, 
in fact, of any room to con- 
vince one that it was fur- 
nished by a master of color, 
for the values are correct, and 
values are more difficult to 
manage when applied to 
house decoration than in 
the painting of a picture. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 15 


In the painting of the picture, the 
colors are at hand. Every article 


purchased for a house must be con- — Me came 


The furniture of the living-room 
was made to order, and is in reality | 





sidered relatively. A piece of furni- rewew forex 


ao 








ture or stuffs for upholstering, even 
curtains, must never be considered 
from an intrinsic standpoint. It is 
best to think out one’s scheme before 
beginning, and then it is advisable to 
have rugs and hangings sent home on 
approval. Different lights, the prox- 
imity to other colors, ete., will fre- 
quently alter the character of furnish- 
ings. 

Che living-room of this house has 
an open grate fire at the east end of 
the room, with book-cases on either 








side; and over each book-case is a 
stained glass window in excellent 
design, in the colorings of a pome- 
granate—those beautiful shades of 
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. part of the architectural scheme, and 





is stained like the woodwork. Imag- 
ine a few pieces of brass filled with 
maidenhair ferns, a gorgeous piece of 
old Japanese brocade on a table hold- 
ing an antique brass lamp, plenty of 
well-bound books, a few water-colors 
on the wall. 





The woodwork in the dining-room 
is darker than in the living-room. It 
is extremely simple. On the window- 
shelf are some good pieces of china 
and silver; on the wall, which is in 
shades of rich browns, are one or two 








water-colors; at the windows are cur- 
tains of a cream scrim; and on the 
floor is a rug the body of which is 
brown and tan. 
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green and delightful pinks. These 
windows furnish the motif for the 

é FOOR FUGA 
coloring of the whole room. The paper 
on the wall is the same scheme of 
color. It makes a beautiful effect with the woodwork. A greenish 
stain is further enhanced in effect by the rug, the center showing 
the coloring of the wall, and the wide border, multicolored, bringing 
into an harmonious whole the various tones of the room. 








The sleeping-rooms offer no new 
schemes in color or design, but they 
are pretty and cozy, and devoid of 
stuffiness or any unnecessary furni- 
ture. And where there is nothing to 
say against a room, there is usually a good deal to be said in its 
favor. Altogether the cottage is what is so much sought after 
these days—‘“a livable house.”’ It has certain attractions that the 
mansion often lacks; namely, simplicity, comfort, and good taste. 
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THE HOUSE FROM THE BACK, SHOWING THE COURT 








IN OTHER PEOPLE’S HOUSES 


THE PLEASURES AND PAINS OF 


HERE are two delightful parts in 
going visiting: getting away from 
familiar surroundings, and getting 
back to them. 

Or, to look at the other side of the shield, 
the most hospitable of men once remarked: 
“There is nothing pleases me more than to 
see company arrive—except, perhaps, to see 
company depart.’ 

Visiting and being visited are both enjoy- 
able if rightly done, and not overdone. This 
sounds like the platitudinous old advice 
about moderation in all things. Yet, para- 
doxically, there is a sort of moderation that 
seldom works well in this matter of visits. 
Company for a day, or for over Sunday— 
the “week-end,” as the fashionable English 
phrase goes—may throw the domestic ma- 
chinery momentarily out of gear, but the 
break has been usually an enlivening one, 
and the wheels soon go around as before. 
Company for a month or for six months 
ceases to be company, and becomes part of 
the family. More difficult to deal with is 
company for the average fortnight’s visit. 
This period is too short for all to shake down 
into comfortable informality, and too long 
for the household to put its ordinary affairs 
to one side for the purpose of entertaining. 
Still, as this is the usual term for which 
guests are invited, it behooves them so to 
conduct themselves that the end of the term 
shall not be looked for as a school-boy looks 
for vacation. 


THE DUTIES OF A GUEST 


It would seem as if no reasoning being 
need be instructed in the duties of a guest. 
Yet every one who has ever had a guest 
knows the contrary. Only open the sub- 
ject to any group of women and listen to 
their stories of the little things that have 
gone wrong. From a few of them may be 
drawn up the prime duties of a guest: punc- 
tuality and conformity with all household 
arrangements, care of the host’s property, 
consideration for their wishes, and even for 
their prejudices, and above all, good spirits. 
The best return for hospitality is to show 
that you enjoy it. Try to be pleased with 
everything. ‘Try to like every one you meet. 
Enter heartily into all plans made for your 
pleasure, but .do not expect to be enter- 
tained all the time. 

Have some occupation of your own, or 
announce your intention of taking a nap, so 
as to free the family from your presence at 
times. Do not “tag” your hostess. This 
applies particularly to women. It is a good 
thing to bring some piece of needlework, so 
that you can keep your hostess in counte- 
nance when she chooses to sew. Never in- 
trude into the kitchen, nursery, or any room 
not your own, without especial invitation. 
Never borrow from your hostess, or oblige 
her to pay for you. Be quick and ready in 
paying your expressman, your laundry, etc. 


VISITING, AND THE RECIPROCAI 


By ISABEL McDOUGALL 


Offer to pay little incidental expenses, car- 
fare and the like, but do not Make 
yourself useful in such small ways as pr 
sent themselves. Sometimes such a simpl 
matter as keeping fresh flowers on the table 
and in the vases is a relief to a busy hostess 
But beware of offering assistance where it is 
undesired. 

Some hostesses will like you to make your 
own bed, and some wi! vt. One may con 
sider it ruins household discipline to do any 
part of the servant’s tasks. Another, even 
keeping but one maid, takes pride in having 
a guest waited on precisely as he 
would be at home. Such a one 
mortified if you insist on helping 
to wash the dishes. A safe rule is never to 
insist on anything when visiting. If suffi 
ciently intimate, you may offer to hel 


insist 





or she 
will be 


to dust o7 


nheip 


YOUR HOST’S SERVANTS 


Never make demands host’s 
servants. Never forget the ant thanks 
for service rendered, or the small fee. On 
leaving a house make a farewell gratuity 
unless particularly requested not to. At a 
certain Maine farmhouse, for instance, where 
city people freely entertain their friends in 
summer, the hostess always begs her guests 
not to give her servants money Chey do 
not expect it, and would be spoiled by re 
ceiving it. Usually, however, ser 
expect it. It removes their 
company, and smooths the path of 
tality to the feet of the host vants, 
children, are instinctively hospitabl 
like the change and the live 
people in the house. Do not m 
their readiness. It f 
to do their work, but it is foolish and wors« 
than foolish to make extra work for them 
Have we not all known the guest who would 
sew in her room and leave the 
with scraps and threads? Have we not all 
known the guest who never hangs up her 
own clothes? Have we not all 


upon your 


pieas 


ints do 
objections TO 
hospi 


Pel 


like 





ke them regret 


to offer 


may pe 





carpet strewn 


known the 
guest who leaves the wash-stand in disorder 


and throws the towels on the floor? 
THE GUEST-ROOM 
Much could be said about the guest’s 
room. Most housekeepers take pride in hav- 


as possible , vet 


ing it as dainty and inviting 
they sometimes forget | 
Brushes, combs, whisk-broom, nail-brush 


dainty soap, wash-cloth, towels, are matters 


ittle conveniences 


of course. Powder, pins, hairpins, cold 
cream, might be equally so. An extra 
blanket, or eiderdown, should always be left 
in the room, and the guest informed of its 
whereabouts. Many and many a visitor 
passes a wretched night because it turns un- 


expectedly cold, or because his host’s circu 


lation is so much better than his own 


Every housekeeper sees to it that the light 
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DUTIES OF HOST AND GUEST 


t, the bed opened, and a pitcher of drink- 
water left there at night. A can of hot 
r brought to the door in the morning, in 
lition to the opportunity for a cold bath, 
velcome in a room without running water. 
w good books or magazines should always 
provided for the spare room. Some 
ightful hosts add the ever-useful desk 
writing materials, a work-basket with 
hat is necessary to take a stitch in time, 
all medicine-chest with camphor, gin- 
witch-hazel, and the few simple remedies 

t may be wanted in an emergency. 
a man is expected let there be no omis- 
of matches and ash-trays. A bath-gown, 
kimono, a house-coat, a pair of slippers 
be appreciated by man or woman who has 
hurriedly out, or has brought only hand 
age. I know a country house where 
ld run-about skirt hangs in the guest- 
closet that has been worn by many 
The country is rough but beau- 
long, botanizing rambles through bush, 
ble, and swamp are among the family 
ns, and women coming out for a short 
ire saved the necessity of ruining their 
traveling frocks or staying at home. 


Ssors. 


Ss WHO DO 


NOT DO ENOUGH 


GUESTS 


FOR THEIR 


», people who are entertained the 

are the ones who can best do without 

entertainment. Some orphan girls 

arding-school were invited, as usual, to 

| their Christmas holidays at a well-to- 

t’s inthe city. She invites them as a 

of duty—‘‘a little change for the 

irls’—and when she gets them in her 

her whole duty is fulfilled. She 

s no plans on their pleasure. She has 

taken pains to have them meet. the 

und daughters of her friends, nor given 

a young folks’ party, nor bade them 

any of their few acquaintances in the 

to a meal, nor taken them to a play or 

cert. They have bed and board with 

nd she talks to them civilly at table. 

{nd her friends all say, “So good of Mrs. 

Jenks to have poor Maria’s girls with her 
year. 

those ungrateful girls do not think 

good. It would mortify them to stay 

irding-school throughout the holidays, 

be pitied by their happier companions. 

pt for that little feeling of pride, they 

| be as well off there. To be sure their 

| is in a quiet country place, where there 

thing going on, but that is not as hard 

live in a great city where much is going 

on and not be part of it. “So many good 

, and [I not in them!’ sighs the human 

heroine of one of Mrs. Whitney’s tales. 


GRANDMA’S VISITS 


hen grandma goes visiting she is sup- 
to have all her heart can desire if the 
m of the nursery is given her and the 
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whereabouts of the stocking-basket pointed 
out. The dear, good soul faithfully darns 
the family hose and trots the baby on her 
knee. Blessed be the host who remembers 
that grandma is at heart as sentimental as a 
girl, and will love the matinee hero of a ro- 
mantic play as much as sixteen-year-old 
Kitty. Blessed be the hostess who gives a 
special function for her, and who does not 
call it an “‘old ladies’ tea party,’”’ but says, 
flatteringly : “Grandma, I owe a great deal of 
kindness to the mothers of some of my friends, 
and now is my chance to return it with you 
to play hostess for me and help me out.” 


SMALL ATTENTIONS 


Blessed be the business man who remem- 
bers that his mother used to be a famous whist 
player, and insists that she take a hand at 
bridge; or, who drives her out and points out 
the sights, and takes as much pains to con- 
verse with her as if she were the wife of the 
president of his company; or, who remem- 
bers to bring her home an occasional box of 
sweets, a new novel, a bunch of violets. Past 
the age for such things? No woman ever 
passes the age for such things. Those who 
are tranquilly laid away on the shelf enjoy 
it more than ever. ‘Take the dear old things 
down from their shelves, dust them off, and 
bring them out into the sunshine occasionally. 

Now, although old women and orphan girls 
may not know it, there is such a thing as 
entertaining too much. Sometimes—not 






THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


often, however—the host errs in providing 
too many pleasures for the guests. More 
often the host, and particularly the hostess, 
errs in giving the guest too much of her so- 
ciety. It is a good thing to have certain 
definite hours and occupations. Let the 
hostess say, “I am always busy about my 
household duties up to eleven o’clock. After 
that I will look you up, and we will do so 
and so.” Or, “I spend such and such hours 
with the children, my dear. I know you 
will gladly excuse me.” 

Every guest loves to be let alone a part of 
the time. One of the most delightful country 
houses to visit, is one where the hostess 
spends her entire morning taking care of her 
bees. This is her hobby. During that time 
her guests cheerfully look after themselves, 
and when they come together in the after- 
noons and evenings they are not talked out, 
Some hostesses make the great mistake of 
never allowing guests to dispose of their own 
time. They begrudge a call, a meal, taken 
elsewhere, time spent in shopping or other 
business. 

To return to special entertainment, any 
affair given in honor of a guest had better 
take place in the earliest part of a visit. The 
arrangements should be made, the invita- 
tions out, and accepted before the guest 
arrives. It is not a bad plan to have the 
reception, luncheon, or whatever it may be, 
on the day after the arrival. In this way 


the guest is promptly introduced into the 
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host’s circle, and will benefit by party calls, 
and probably receive some attentions from 
friends who have thus pointedly been made 
aware of his existence. 


“WELCOME THE COMING, SPEED THE,” ETC. 


Never allow your pets, or even your chil- 
dren, to become troublesome, and never be- 
lieve a guest who says they are not. If she 
really loves children, and takes the trouble to 
become popular with yours, it will be all the 
more necessary to protect her against being 
imposed upon by the youngsters. Selfish 
people, and people who do not love children, 
do not require protection. Finally, never 
urge a guest to eat more than he or she de- 
sires, or to stay when he or she has announced 
an intention of leaving. Each person knows 
his own business best, knows when he has 
had enough, knows what his other duties or 
pleasures are. It is no kindness to demand 
and combat reasons advanced for leaving. 
On the contrary, assist the departure, be- 
speak an expressman, a carriage, or what- 
ever may be required, and never allow a 
guest to miss a train. Suburbanites partic- 
ularly should be thoughtful about this, as 
friends from the city seldom carry time- 
tables in their mind. 

Hospitality is not giving people food and 
shelter. That is commonly called charity— 
sweet name fora hateful thing! Hospitality 
is warmth and welcome and good cheer, and 
doing your best to make the guest happy. 





AN ENGLISH MORNING ROOM, DESIGNED BY GILLOW 
An Interesting Example of Sixteenth-Century Work, Adapted to Modern Ideas of Comfort 

















NOTES AND COMMENTS 


POTTERY OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA GERMANS 


T is generally assumed that it is only 
| of late that artistic pottery has been 
made in America. During the colo- 
nial and early republic periods the 
china which was characteristic of our fore- 
fathers was made in England, or imported 
by our East India and Chinese merchants. 
The scene plates and platters bearing 
views of American scenery and pictures of 
American historical events were almost in- 
variably imported. I have even seen a 
plate painted in Japan and decorated en- 
tirely in the Japanese style, but bearing a 
portrait of George Washington. 

These facts have given us the impression 
that the Chelsea Pottery in Boston and 
the Rookwood Kilns in Cincinnati were 
about the first purely American factories 
to produce good work. Yet those sur- 
prising people, the Pennsylvania “Dutch,” 
or more correctly Germans, were a long 
way in the van in this matter, and some of 
the pottery still extant shows admirable 
feeling for decorative ornament. The pot- 
tery was of a coarse kind, and the glazes 
were crude and unfinished, but the deco- 
ration, in brilliant colors, was strong and 
more than creditable. 


PIE PLATES 


The earliest example which bears a date 
is inscribed 1733, and a few specimens are 
found dated as late as 1847. Pie is a dis- 
tinctly native luxury, and Pennsylvania is 
geographically within the famous ‘Pie 
Belt.” It is, therefore, not surprising to 
find that pie dishes are numerous among 
the examples of the ware that have sur- 
vived the attack of time. The plates are 
usually flat, with no pronounced rim, and 
in some the design extends over the entire 
plate, and in others there is a decorated or 
inscribed border. On the very edge of 
many there is a species of twists or kincks 
like those that all good and worthy mas- 
ters of the gentle art of pie making are 
wont to use to decorate their work. 

Some of the pictorial designs are highly 
amusing. In one a green-robed lady rides 
a red horse beside the prancing piebald of 
a gallant soldier in the blue and buff of 
the Continental line. The border of this 
is a series of lines broken by medallions of 
two hearts. This was by a famous potter 
of the region, David Spinner by name, who 
was evidently of a sentimental turn, for 
the entwined hearts were a favorite motz}. 
Another shows a lady in a beautiful 
flower-brocaded gown keeping a tryst with 
an officer. The latter, doubtless the glass 
of fashion, stands with one hand in his 
pocket and the other at salute, while his 
twisted legs are peculiar to himself. From 
the mouth of this enamoured lady comes 
a scroll, after the manner of our funny 


By OLIVER COLEMAN 





papers, and in German this phrase: ‘“Thou 


art to me a loving man.” This is all in 
brilliant color. 

When not catering so clearly to the mar- 
ket of the day however, these old fellows 
showed a splendid feeling for correct and 
decorative line and color. Take, for ex- 
ample, the plates illustrated. They have 
every appearance of the work of trained 
artists; there is balance and poise in each 
design. The tulip and pomegranate are 
conventionalized and used much as they 
have been used in Holland and Spain for 
centuries. In fact, these plates look more 
Spanish than German, yet the inscriptions 
reveal their origin. Conventionalized,birds 
and flowers are the principal motifs. It 
will be noticed that some of the best effects 
are obtained by stamping or carving part 
of the design into the wet clay. 


PLATES IN SERIES 


I have seen in New York some modern 
plates made in the interior of Hungary, 
upon which hunting scenes are shown in 
sequence; that is, it takes a set of plates to 
show the entire hunt. OJd David Spinner 
was used to practice this same method, 
and shows upon one plate a deer and dogs, 
with a pair of horses’ hoofs just appearing 
at the edge. The next of this series shows 
a man and woman galloping hard, the feet 
of the lady’s horse matching those on the 
first plate, while the rear legs of the man’s 
mount run over into a third plate contain- 
ing the tail end of the procession. These 
were supposed to stand in order upon the 
dresser, where, if properly matched and 
just lapped, the design was complete. Alas, 
what maid servant could be found nowa- 
days to take any note of the design! I 
have no end of trouble to prevent my peas- 
ants of Brittany from standing upon their 
poor heads. 

Mr. Henry Mercer has mentioned these 
plates in one of his pamphlets. .He says 
that they are “molded, not turned, or 





thrown,” of native buff clay, that burns 
red, and covered with a thick-as-cream 
slip of New Jersey blue clay and water; 
th urns white. When the bluish film 


has dried on the “‘body” they scratched 
tl rd, the heart, or the tulip with the 
1, through the slip, and dabbed the 

here and there with oxide of copper. 


lhe glaze was the old Haycock transpar- 
ent yellow glaze of red lead and buff clay. 
[hen the design burned red on a yellow 


ind spotted with green. 
» beautiful specimens rival Italian 
in the richness of their yellows, 
browns, greens, reds, and blacks. The 
sn late on the right of the picture 
shows the heart and tulip design so often 
used by these German artisans. The de- 
Sgraffiate, ‘red showing under the 
”’ while the background is a dull 
greenish yellow. The large plate, show- 
ird on a twig, has the design in yel- 
lo nd in some places green, traced 
through upon a red background. The 
right-hand plate is an intricate de- 
| where scraped through on yellow 
with green. The fourth plate 
5] a bird with bill turned against its 


breast. ‘The Pennsylvania Germans were 
impressed with the legend of the pelican’s 
habit of tearing its breast to feed its 
cannes 


BEAD CANDLE-SHADES 
( 4 ANDLE-SHADES for the table are 


almost as great a problem as lamp- 

shades, though the range of mate- 

rial is greater, and as they are so 

SI me is less restricted by fear of being 
a1 One of the greatest difficulties 
as the candle flame flickers and 
each passing zephyr, and the 
isit s protectors are frequently omit- 
ted. Some very charming shades were 
seen recently, made of beads. I am not 
enthusiastic over the great amount of 
al ir bead-work which has lately been 
h in evidence, but here is a field for 
fessional fingers that can hardly 

ised. Some of the shades were 

nade of pure-white beads, cut in facetted 


crystals, and strung in a series of straight- 
hanging lines, all about the little brass 
hold In others, a very simple design 
was worked into the dangling rows by the 
introduction at the proper places of a few 
pale green or rose beads, though the gen- 
eral effect of a white, translucent shade 


wa 1uintained, and the finished shade 


made in a way into a miniature crystal 
candelabra. They were, to my mind, 
simple, gay, as befits the garnitures of a 
brightly set table, and if well strung upon 
strong silk or linen thread, should be prac- 
tical and enduring. One of these candle- 


sha is more to be desired than a dozen 
bead belts, which have no real merit. 
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HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND 


By MARION TALBOT 


URING the Spanish war, a citizen of 

New York was called upon by the 

national government for expert sani- 

tary work in Cuba. In studying the 
health conditions of Havana, and laying the 
foundations for the reforms which have ex- 
cited the admiration of the world, Colonel 
George E. Waring contracted the disease 
which cost the nation his life. His services 
in Cuba, though not completed, may be said 
to be the crowning point in a career which 
marked him as one of the great public bene- 
factors of his time. For years previous to 
his conspicuous career as_ street-cleaning 
commissioner of New York City, he had com- 
bined scientific knowledge, practical train- 
ing, and a skilled pen in the service of sani- 
tary reform. He was, in many respects, in 
advance of his age, and for that reason, 
doubtless, much of his writing and teaching 
escaped the attention or failed to hold the 
interest of many householders who should 
have been quick to apply the lessons he 
taught. Under the caption, “Out of Sight, 
Out of Mind,” he once published an article 
in a leading monthly magazine. It is pre- 
sumably true that a majority of the readers 
who were attracted by the title laid the 
article aside with a sense of disappointment 
on finding that it was neither a romantic 
tale nor an imaginative sketch, but a descrip- 
tion of plumbing and its uses, marked, it is 
true, with rare literary skill and great 
clearness, and fascinating every reader who 
persisted beyond the discovery of the subject- 
matter. 


THE PLUMBING SYSTEM 


The thoughtful householder may well pon- 
der the significance of the aphorism used by 
Colonel Waring. Its applications are not by 
any means limited to the one suggested by 
him. They are not only varied, but bear 
directly on the welfare of the household. 

A study of the physical conditions which 
bring health, happiness, and satisfaction, 
shows that eternal vigilance is their price. 
The mistress’s hand must be always at the 
helm. All the household processes must be 
known and directed by her. If this is to be 
accomplished, it follows that the fewest pos- 
sible must be out of the range of her vision 
and her operation, for it is true that out of 
sight is out of mind, even of those house- 
keepers whose interest is keenest and inten- 
tions most conscientious. There are, how- 
ever, certain processes which must go on out of 
sight, but their method should be well under- 
stood, and their workings never wholly out of 
mind. 

The first of these is the one described by 
Colonel Waring, the plumbing. The location 
and use of every pipe should be known in 
detail to the housekeeper. And yet many a 
woman, fairly intelligent in other matters, 
thinks of the plumbing in her house merely 


Conducted by MARION TALBOT 


Dean of Women and Associate Professor of Sanitary 
Science at the University of Chicago 


as a convenient system of receptacles into 
which liquid wastes may be poured and dis- 
appear, and which may possibly even carry 
out of sight and in some magic way dispose 
of waste rubbish, such as fruit parings, sweep- 
ings, and burnt matches. On the contrary, 
the plumbing system has a well-defined func- 
tion to perform, if it is to be the means of 
providing comfort without risk to the house- 
hold. Far from being the intricate and 
mysterious mechanism which some women 
imagine would baffle their understanding, it is 
simple in its essential structure and plain in 
its workings, and should always be under the 
intelligent control of the mistress of the 
house. 


FURNACE GAS 


Another feature in the construction of the 
house which, though out of sight, should not 
be out of mind, is the furnace. Over this 
piece of mechanism, too, the spirits of dark- 
ness seem to hold sway. The only power 
that seems able to compete with them is the 
furnace-man, an alternative to be dreaded, 
and shunned if possible. Even when the full 
significance of escaping furnace gas is appre- 
ciated, and the disastrous effects it will have 
on the health and vigor of the family, are 
known beyond question, there is a lurking 
feeling that the householder is powerless to 
avert the harm. Here, too, are conditions 
which, in spite of current tradition, it is not 
beyond the power of woman’s intelligence 
to understand. Without fear of unduly en- 
croaching upon man’s sphere, she not only 
may but should master the simple prin- 
ciples of construction which are involved 
in the structure of the furnace and its pipes; 
learn how to manage the drafts, to increase 
or diminish the force of the fire, to direct the 
currents of hot air where they are most 
needed, to control the cleanliness and purity 
of the air which is to be warmed and breathed 
by every one living in the house, to know 
what causes the escape of furnace gas, and 
how to prevent it, in short, to realize that in 
this contrivance for adding to the comfort and 
well-being of the family she has something 
which should be under her control, and 
though out of sight, never out of mind. 

Attention may be called to one more 
feature of the household construction which, 
according to custom, is out of sight and 
usually out of mind, until some ingenious 
or experienced observer suggests it as the 
cause of certain mysterious ailments. This 
is the system of pipes which conveys illumi- 
nating gas through the walls and under the 
floors of the house, and through whose weak 
joints gas may escape and produce headache, 
languor, and general malaise, which may be 
attributed to overwork, nervous weakness, 
or some cause other than the true one. It 
seems strange, in view of the fact that more 
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harmful results come from defective gas- 
fitting than from defective plumbing, that 
such poor construction and inadequate test- 
ing is allowed by local health officers. This 
makes it all the more necessary for each 
housekeeper to know the exact location 
of every gas-pipe, whether behind plas- 
ter or under boards, to scrutinize frequently 
and carefully every stop-cock and connec- 
tion, to learn to recognize the symptoms of 
poisoning by carbon-monoxide, the most 
subtle and deadly of all gases which are likely 
to be found in a house, to forbid the use of 
worn-out rubber tubings, and in general to 
keep in mind the ill effects which may possi- 
bly come from the unintelligent use of this 
unseen household convenience. 

The remark is sometimes made: “If I 
had my way, I would build some closets and 
then build my house around them.” The 
memory of the old-fashioned house with its 
closets and garrets tantalizes the modern 
occupant of the Queen Anne house with its 
pretenses and shams of storeroom space 
and she makes a fetish of the closet. But 
would she know how to use and care for this 
longed-for convenience? Would not “out of 
sight, out of mind,” be the actual state of 
affairs? Judging from the condition in 
which most hall closets under the stairs are 
allowed to remain, the less closet space the 
better! Rubbers, hats, scarfs, mittens, um- 
brellas, mackintoshes, the bundle for which 
somebody was to call, perchance a shovel 
or a sled; the list of articles, many of them 
damp and foul-smelling, which are tucked 
away in this convenient hold-all is too long 
to enumerate. 


THE CONVENIENT CUPBOARD 


Then there is the closet where empty 
bottles and boxes, strings and papers, are 
stowed against a time of need; and the cup- 
board where medicines, lotions, salves, and 
nostrums in a more or less useless stage of 
antiquity are allowed to accumulate. A 
little more search will find the dark shelves 
where old letters are filed away in decrepit 
boxes instead of being consigned to health- 
ful oblivion in the grate or stove. Piles of 
old magazines or newspapers fill other cor- 
ners and furnish shelter for mice, or even 
rats. The rag-bag is enshrined as something 
almost sacred, and in many households is 
rarely disturbed except by moths. Gener- 
ations of worn-out hats and dresses and 
cloaks are stored away, instead of being 
passed on to needy relatives or the Salvation 
Army, and do nobody any good except when 
the children get hold of them for “dressing- 
up” times—when, indeed, the use of storing 
them seems to be justified by the few minutes 
of incomparable fun which they furnish. 
Odd little drawers or cubby-holes, which the 
older type of plumbing furnished in such 
plenty in connection with wash-stands, show 
an accumulation of all the little half-worn 
objects which are of no use, and yet will not 
be thrown away if there is house-room for 
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them—the bird-cage perch, the odd key, 
the shawl-strap handle, the rusty picture 
wire, the out-of-date portiére pins. Last, 
but not least, is the dark closet under the 
kitchen sink, with its far-away recesses which 
are out of sight and practically out of reach, 
and yet can store up dust and filth to a de- 
gree surprising to the explorer at house- 
cleaning time. 


AT THE COST OF CLEANLINESS 


These are the places in a household which, 
in the guise of conveniences are apt to serve 
as lurking-places for dirt and disease. They 
are the places which tempt the housekeeper 
to allow all sorts of goods and chattels to 
accumulate, under the assumption that some 
time some of them may be of some good to 
somebody. The only certain elements in 
the situation are that the care of them in- 
volves strength and time, and even if the 
day of reckoning is postponed until the an- 
nual house-cleaning, it is at the cost either 
of that standard of cleanliness which should 
be constant, or of the peace of the house- 
hold, for it is the multiplicity of just such 
useless cares that lies at the root of most 
household perplexities and problems. 

There are then many phases of the aphor- 
ism which the housekeeper may well take to 
heart. If she is wise in her day and genera- 
tion, she will see to it that she puts things 
out of her mind not because they are out of 
her sight. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE FOR 
GIRLS AT HOME 


By MABLE T. WELLMAN 
Instructor in Home Economics, Rockford College 


PECIALIZATION is the tendency of 
the age. When, some fifty years 
ago, girls undertook to prove that 
women should go to college, we 

went to work on our brothers’ studies, not 
questioning whether those were the best 
possible ones for us, but with intent to’ 
prove that we‘ had brains enough to com- 
prehend them. The time is now gone by 
when we must sacrifice ourselves to that 
end, and we are free to consider the question 
to what can we most profitably devote our 
energies; and just as in the business world, 
we find everywhere the tendency to special- 
ize; so we are coming more and more to be 
convinced that our specialty is the home, and 
that just as much mental training may 
be gained from this study as from others less 
closely connected with our daily life. 

Indeed, it is true to an unusual degree 
that for a real understanding of this sub- 
ject a great deal of preparatory work must 
be done. There is a continual call for 
knowledge of chemistry, physics, botany, 
and physiology; and for just this reason, 
much of the initial work in the subject 
was superficial and anything but schol- 
arly. People in general were so ignorant of 
the real facts, that the most preposterous 
statements were made, and, backed up by a 
false show of science, were readily credited, 
The natural consequence has been a ten- 
dency on the part of educators to distrust 
the worth of the subject, and to feel that it 
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did not involve real exercise for the mental 
faculties and afford true disciplinary train- 
ing, hence that it did not deserve a place in 
the colleges. Accordingly, the best of them 
have been slow in giving it a place in their 
curricula. Now, however, that enough work 
has been done to prove that 
tions are really not inherent in the subject 
itself, but were due to the manner in which 
it had been taught, a home-economics de- 
partment is slowly but surely becoming part 
of the course of colleges and universities 
where women are in attendance 

This introduction has been brought about 
not only by a growing appreciation on the 
part of educators of the value of the sub- 
ject, but also by the growing interest in the 
subject on the part of the girl student and 
the consequent demand for it 


} ss. 
their objec- 


MAKING A LABORATORY AT 
HOME 


But this growing interest is not alone on 
the part of the college girl; for this is a sub- 
ject that particularly appeals to the girl at 
home, and many a one who cannot do so 
longs to go to some good domestic-science 
school and learn the facts of which she, per- 
haps more than any other, knows the value. 
What she does not appreciate is how well 
this subject is fitted to be undertaken at 





home; because she can make her house a 
true “laboratory,” of a kind after which the 
school student longs in vain. The study 
to her becomes less theoretical, for she can 
apply her knowledge practically he gains 
it. Having learned the right d, from 
a bacteriological point of view, of cleaning 


a room, she does not need to wait until at 
some future time she may find a use for the 


knowledge: she can put it in practice at 
once, and prove its advantages. She is not 
obliged to search fora house in which to inspect 
the plumbing and drains: she can illustrat 
her reading with the actual traps and pipes 
A CHANCE FOR SERIOUS STUDY 

This article, then, is intended for just such 
girls—for girls who wish to undertake at 
home a serious study of this most important 
subject. 

Naturally, first to be considered are those 
preliminary subjects, the sciences. I have 
already spoken of the necessity of knowing 
something about them. Do not be so eager 
to begin the subject proper that you are 
unwilling to spend sufficient time on these 
other things, but take them slowly, enjoy 


them as you go along, and if you find that 
you do not understand their application 


further along, go back to them again and 
again until you do. One of the most val- 
uable habits you can form is that of hunting 


in orde r to 


down the facts that you need i 
The ability 


understand some knotty point 


to do this will come from patient search, 
until you are able to command the reference 
books so well that at any time you can turn 


to what you desire on a particular 
Perhaps the most valuable part of a schol- 
ar’s equipment is not his actual remem- 
brance of facts, but this ability to find wl 
he needs at any particular moment 


topic. 


nteresting. 


ern Chemistry 


1 have not had chemistry at school, 


» you begin with that, partly because 


subject that you most need, partly 
it may prove the most difficult. 
can imagine some of you are about 


ww down the magazine in disgust, 


laim, ‘‘Why, we can’t learn that at 
sut indeed you can, and that very 


and many a boy of high-school age 


and thinks it fun. What you need 
chemistry is a knowledge of those 

which go to make up the human 
und are, therefore, present in our 
Chen, when you read later that fat 
mpound of carbon, hydrogen, and 
and that it can furnish heat through 
ing down of the substance and the 
n of the carbon, it will really convey 
1 definite idea, therefore one that 
remembered. This reminds me of a 
10 once said that facts in domestic 
were easy to remember because they 
She had made a discov- 
a fact has a definite meaning for 
s interesting, and consequently not 
1dily forgotten. 





HE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS 


] 


need, then, just as thorough a knowl- 


these chemical elements, oxygen, 
n, carbon, and nitrogen, as you can 
in order that it may be thorough, 
actually see those elements, and 
they act and what their compounds 
This you can get only in labora- 
which means merely that you 
some experiments. Take a simple 


rst, possibly even one as simple as 


ellent little pamphlet by Phenix, 
essons in Chemistry.”* The experi- 
ven are very easy to perform, and 
ratus is not costly. I believe the 
lishing the book agrees to furnish 
ssary supplies for two dollars, and 
e possible to buy them for even less 
ibstitute kitchen utensils for some 
re usual laboratory apparatus. 
ume time take a chemistry such as 
s' Elements of Chemistry,”’+ or 
Modern Chemistry,”’{ thoroughly 
und reliable books, and follow your 
ts by reading the chapters which 
vote to these elements. Read care- 
it you find on oxidation and carbon 
that you may understand the way 
air is vitiated by breathing and 
n, and the definite object of ven- 
Study thoroughly the phenomena 
ustion and of the production of 
1 light, and look up the subject of 
ting gas. Then you will under- 
e advantages and the dangers of 





nay be attacked next. As good 
as any for the purpose is Gage’s 
es of Physies.”§ The work you 

(Continued on page 28) ; 





essons in Chemistry. 
Boston. $0.20. 


2 of Chemistry. By R. P. Williams. Ginn & Co., 
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By G. P. Phenix. D. C. 


By F.N. Peters. Maynard, Mer- 
New York. $1.10. sha 


les of Physica. By Gage. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
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THE BRADSTREET CRAFTHOUSE 


CRAFTHOUSE in which to house 

suitably the products of the art and 

craft movement is a necessity of the 

movement itself. The familiar place 
of factory or depot of sale which the utilita- 
rian nineteenth century provided cannot 
longer serve. The hugger-mugger corner of 
the department store, devoted to “oriental 
goods” is obnoxious, and the shop which is 
distinguished from other shops only through 
the number over its door loses half its 
possibilities. Kelmscott Manor and Merton 
Abbey have taught us a different gospel of 
work. The Bradstreet Crafthouse in Minne- 
apolis offers an apocalypse of sale. 

Perhaps it is not possible in cities of dense 
commercial concentration to build craft- 
houses with such ground space that the exte- 
rior details of the building may confess 
themselves, and the interior spacing give 
ample scope to the single object. If that is 
true—if Minneapolis, with its long avenues of 
commerce, leaves the quieter side streets for 
the commerce which has time to be beautiful, 
and requires space to house itself beautifully 
—why, so much the better for Minneapolis 
and the crafthouse idea. 

The Bradstreet Crafthouse is an audacious 
idea, but completely demonstrates its audaci- 
ty as veracity: it argues for itself. It occu- 
pies a quiet corner just at the edge of the 
hubbub of the lusty young city. The build- 
ing, while Japanese in much of its detail, is 
not an avowed attempt to obey the delicate 
architectural precepts of Nippon. It is ap- 
proached across green lawns and past green 
pine-trees through a Japanese gateway, 
surmounted with carvings from a Buddhist 
temple; and the gateway, as well as the exte- 
rior finish of the house, is in a rough gray 
cement picked out with deep moss vert, a 
lichen stucco, that artistic adaptation of the 
inartistic flat cement of our forefathers. 
The Crafthouse proper lies to the right, and 
is especially Japanese in touches, the fragile 
porch structure being strengthened at just 
those points where the dignified scheme of 
the building might have suffered too great 
a contrast. Carvings and coloring alike 
hark across seas to the temple of Oji. 

Within, the chief object seems to be to 
attain space without sacrificing proportion, 
and light without glare or shadowing. The 
entrance hall, paneled with cypress, pre- 
sents a fireplace above which is a large carv- 
ing of lotus leaves executed by a workman 
of the house, and as attractive for sincerity of 
line as for suggestiveness of idea. 

To the left is the textile room, and leading 
back from this, the workshop, where the art 
spirit dominating the house becomes visible 
craft in the making of things. It is interest- 
ing to note that the workmen found here are 
almost all Scandinavians, and the head 
craftsman has been fortunate in finding at 
hand a people cunning through generations 
in the skill of the hand. 

In front of the textile rooms is Mr. Brad- 
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THE JAPANESE ENTRANCE 


street’s ‘private office, a most individual 
room, with a peculiarly successful harmony 
in the decorative scheme. Unique effects 
are obtained through the dull copper of the 
stencil wall-paper against the rich brown 
of the cypress wainscot, and in contrast 
with the more varied graining of the sassafras. 
On one side of the room stands a book-case 
with wide swinging doors of a soft brown 
wood, ornamented with mere suggestions of 
the cherry blossom, which once guarded the 
Buddhist treasures of a priest’s library in 
southern Japan. Certainly these are argu- 
ment against the fragile, the ephemeral, as 
always dictating Japanese craft. The other 
pieces in this room are old mahogany pat- 
terns, out of the historic past of New Eng- 
land and its Bradstreet memories. 

On the right of the entrance hall is a large 
oriental show-room. Two windows are pecu- 
liarly attractive, one an East Indian, the 
other an Egyptian design, suggesting ro- 
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mance, even though they look out on the 
prosaic streets of a prosaic city. To the 
left is the ‘“‘Crafthouse”’ proper. 

It is a large room, 27 by 55 feet, in dull 
yellows, suggested here and positive there, 
the whole glowing with simulated sunlight 
void of glare. A Minstrel’s Gallery runs 
across the east end of the room (just above 
the Japanese entrance: while on one side is 
a fireplace, strong and simple, the emblem of 
the Crafthouse, the tatsu, showing in the tiling. 

The room is admirably planned, dignified 
in proportions, and perfect in atmosphere. 
Each object of the exhibit is given its due 
both in space and lighting, there is no injus- 
tice to any object through an obtruding 
neighbor. This room is the final argument 
of the Crafthouse in its plea for breathing 
space and beauty. Any object will gain in 
values from such an environment, for 
nowhere have the crafts been so appropri- 
ately housed as in this Crafthouse. 
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The Private Office—Wainscot of Sassafras and ¢ 
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West End of the Office—All the Furniture is from the Bradstreet Homestead in Massachusetts 
SOME INTERESTING INTERIORS _ (See page 21 
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SWEET PEAS 


In a recent report of the Rhode Island 
Experiment Station, Professor F. W. Card 
writes: 

“Every one likes sweet peas. Who can 
help it? The flower is so clean and grace- 
ful, so bright and so fragrant, that it well 
deserves all the popularity it possesses. 
Then its culture is so simple. We can all 
grow sweet peas, and all ought to grow 
them. True, it has met some enemies in 
recent years, but even they can be con- 
quered. 

“As everybody knows, this is the flower 
which should be started early. There is 
little danger of getting the seed in the 
ground too soon, but wait until the land 
can be well prepared. It will not pay 


to hurry the matter so much that condi-: 


tions must be bad. Unlike most other 
flowers, this seed should be planted two to 
four inches deep, particularly if a late 
start is made. Early planting should be 
somewhat shallower, or be made in a 
trench which is only partially filled at 
planting time. The land should be rich 
and well prepared; then well tilled there- 
after. To do their best, sweet peas must 
have a good supply of moisture. To pro- 
vide this the soil mulch should be kept in 
perfect condition, with no weeds to steal 
the moisture away. If a brush pasture is 
available, nothing makes so pretty a sup- 
port as well-set brush. If that cannot be 
had, wire netting is the next choice. | 

“None of the Cupids have given satis- 
factory results here. All make very 
dwarf, spreading, and very dark colored 
growth, but the buds all seem to blast. 
Bush varieties grow a little better, but 
bloom very sparingly 


SOWING FLOWER SEEDS 


Do not make the serious mistake of 
sowing seed before the weather has 
become settled. At the North it is 
not safe to do this before the first 
or the middle of May. We are likely 
to have cold storms and frost, and if these 
come, seeds sown before their arrival are 
pretty sure to fail to grow. Nothing is 
gained by early sowing, and quite often 
all is lost. Let the ground be warm and 
the weather fine before you plant your 
flowers. These conditions will bring about 
rapid germination and lead to a vigorous 
and healthy development of the young 
plants. Plants grown from seed sown in 
the beds where they are to grow under 
such favorable conditions almost always 
get ahead of plants started in the house, 
early in the season, because the latter are 
generally lacking in vitality, and suffer 
greatly when transplanted to the open 
ground. 





In sowing seed use it liberally. Some 
will fail to grow. If the plants stand too 
thick in the rows it is an easy matter to 
thin them out. It is easier to do this than 
it is to fill in. Seedlings need not be 
wasted. You can always find some neigh- 
bor who will be glad to get the plants you 
have no use for. 

In sowing seed do not cover it deeply. 
I find it most satisfactory to scatter it on 
top of the soil of the bed. After this is 
done, I sift fine earth over it, just covering 
it lightly. Then I press this covering 


down with a smooth board. This is to 
firm the soil about the seed, and to make it 
compact enough to retain moisture longer 
than it would if left as it fell. This 
method is advised for seed of ordinary 


size. Large seed should have a deeper 
covering.—Eben E. Rexford 











The orchid, supposed to be suitable only 
for the table of the millionaire, is really an 
economical decoration for the householder 
of more moderate purse, since, with care, 
it keeps its beauty and freshness for weeks 
at a time. There are several devices for 





Flower Holders Made of Lead 


making two or three blossoms effective, 
which, being placed at the bottom of a shal- 


low dish, hold the flowers erect, and thus 
make one do the work of three. The 
Crown flower holders comprise four leaden 
devices which may be used separately or 
in combination. They bend easily, and 
are adaptable to vases of any shape. An- 


other arrangement is to have a solid block 


of lead, about two inches high, bored with 
holes of different diameters. <A few stalks, 
thus firmly held in place, will act as a sup- 


port to many others. The only disad- 
vantage of these leaden devices is that they 
are not beautiful enough to be used in clear 
glass vases. 
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The work of our shops, 
both in. the reproduc- 
tion of old models and 
in furniture from our 
own designs. is conced 
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in modern furniture 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON CHINA PAINTING 


THE SECOND ARTICLE IN THE PRACTICAL 
CRAFTS SERIES 


By LILLIE E. COLE 


HE possibilities of china painting 
are alluring when once the limita- 
tions of glaze and shape are recog- 
nized. The time has gone by 

when everything will be accepted as fitting 
decoration for china. It needs a special 
kind of treatment in design and color— 
an ornamentation adapted to its form and 
surface. 

Obviously the best foundation for the 
work is to be laid by taking a few lessons, 
the more the better, from a competent 
teacher. There is much to learn and an 





RED AND WHITE PURPLE AND GREEN 
opportunity for all the individuality of 
style one may desire. Two most impor- 
tant requisities are patience and neatness. 

A sense of color and a talent for design 
are great advantages. Technique may be 
acquired by practice, and much practice 
and experience are needed. The worker 
must virtually be tried by fire before he 
“an appreciate the dignity of the art. 

The best materials only should be used, 
the best camel s-hair quill brushes made 
especially for china painting. It is neces- 
sary to have three sizes of square shaders, 
Nos. 1, 3, 5; three pointed shaders, Nos 
2, 3, 5; three or four tracers, Nos. 2, 3, 4; 
one rather large flat camel’s-hair brush 
for laying broad washes of color; and a 


half-dozen handles, sharpened evenly to 
fit the quills. Soften the quill by moist- 
ening it a moment or it will split and 
give trouble ever after. Take good care 
of your brushes by washing them in tur- 
pentine after using and occasionally in 
alcohol, and stand them upright in a con- 
venient receptacle, then there will be 
no danger of points being bent. A fine 


brush such as the Japanese use in water- 

color work is the best for sketching with 

India ink, but it cannot be used in paint. 
Buy a stick of India ink of good quality. 


BLUE AND GREEN BLUE AND YELLOW 
You will need two white tiles 8 x 8 inches, 
for mixing colors, and a thick ground- 
glass slab, 6 x 6 inches for grinding color; 
paste for raised gold, etc., a pliable steel 
palette knife, and a flexible bone knife. 
The necessary oils are: a bottle of Dres- 
den thick oil, a bottle of balsam of copaiba, 
a bottle of lavender oil (made from the 
flowers), a bottle of turpentine, a bottle 
of aleohol. The last four are cheaper and 
fresher if bought at a drugstore. Have a 
small low cup for turpentine and two 
butter plates for oils. You will ueed an 
old silk handkerchief, cut in four pieces, 
and a piece of fine cotton batting to use 
as pads in tinting, and plenty of clean, soft 
cotton rags. 





BROWN, YELLOW, AND WHITE 


DESIGN HALF SKETCHED IN 


FRUIT AND FLOWERS 














“AN ADDED CHARM TO ANY pees 
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ROZANE 
WARE 


Supplies that something which is frequent- 
ly lacking to complete the charm of an 
otherwise faultlessly decorated apartment. 
Gt fills ‘‘empty places’’—bare corners 
and mantel nooks—with light, beauty and 
color. 


GA decoration that breathes of art and 
rare refinement. 
G@.ROZANE WARE is gracefully designed, 
richly decorated and artistically blended— 
| different inconception and execution from 
all other. wares. 
@.Made in many pieces 
for many purposes. 
| @Be sure that every 
| piece bears this mark. RO 
@.Our interesting book- 
let, “The Story of ‘Rozane 
Ware,”—handsomely 
illustrated, mailed free 
upon request 


ARE / 


THE ROSEVILLE PoTTERY COMPANY 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 














CHINA DECORATING FOR prorit \ 
is a pastime for hundreds of our customers. 

“SOMETHING NEW EVERY MONTH,” 
keeps our friends con-| IMPORTED CHINA 
stantly interested We mail, pre- 
With your name on For 15c ee ee 
our mailing list you 
will receive notice of 
our latest novelties 
“every little while.” 


Free Catalogue 
Set of four trays, postpaid, soc 


GEO. W. DAVIS & C0. 8356 STATE ST. 


Diamond, 
Club,Spade, 
or Heart. We 
ftnclude with 
each tray, min- 
eralcolor 
transfer deco- 
ration abso- 
lutely FREE. 





ro 


Pin, or Buckle complete with Medallion. 


For 5c postage | 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
25c sent to us will bring stpaid, a ** Rochester "’ Mount, wee 
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The relative merits of the different firms 
manufacturing colors must be tested. One 
student will prefer French colors, another 
German, and a third English. 

The colors in general use are the French 
manufactured by M. Lacroix, but many 
of the German (Mueller & Hennig). and 
the English (Han- 
cock’s) 
useful. The most 
useful colors to 
begin with are mix- 
ing-yellow, _ silver- 
yellow, dark blue, 
deep blue-green (a 
blue), brown No. 4, 
deep purple, apple- 
green, brown-green 
No.6, chrome green, 
ochre, capucine red, 
deep red-brown (a 
red), ivory-black, 
Chinese yellow, cel- 
adon, carmine No.2, 
flux, Brunswick 
black (German), auf 
setz weiss (relief 
white), German, 
Hancock’s paste for 
raised gold, Hancock’s carmine, Hancock’s 
hard white enamel. The last three are in 
powder in vials. The colors range in 
price from fifteen to seventy-five cents. 

Gold comes prepared on a glass slab, put 
up in small pasteboard boxes. There are 
many preparations on the market but the 
best and purest are the cheapest in the end. 
Aseparate set of brushes, knife, and ground- 
glass slab are necessary for gold work. The 
gold used over color is unfluxed. Only 
turpentine is added to the gold unless for 
large surfaces such as handles, then add a 
drop or two of clove or lavender oil. A very 
complete outfit for beginner’s work can be 
had for about seven dollars. As in all 
work there are many conveniences and 
luxuries that can ° 
be added later. 
If you are really 
in earnest you 
should add _ to 
your list of ne- 
cessities a port- 
folio in which 
you can keep 
tracings made 
from books of 
design, water- 
color sketches— 
fleeting ideas 
which come to 
you at odd. 
moments, all of | 
which will prove | 
a refuge in time 
of need. Work 
in a clean, light 
room without a 
carpet, that there 
may be as little dust as possible. 
the work-table scrupulously clean. 

Try to use judgment first of all in 
choosing good shapes to decorate for 








r 


Keep 


are found to 8 § 








there are many monstrosities offered the 
would-be decorator. When you have 
found a shape that is simple and _ har- 
monious in outline, and as plain 
ble, study it thoughtfully. Perhaps this 
may be your opportunity to use 
folio, at any rate give the shape 


as possi- 
your port 


ireful 


inti 


A DIAGRAM FOR DIVIDING PLATE BORDERS poraers, Danas 


A diagram, called a plate divider, is very 
useful in dividing a plate for decoration. 

When this is accomplished the work 
seems half done, yet few appreciate the 
fact, as it is a temptation to think 
the actual painting is the main thing. 
But in reality the battle is won when 
once the work is planned, the design 
sketched in, and the color decided upon; 
the rest is mechanical, in the sense of be- 
ing technique. The planning is the crea 
tive part, in which the worker’s o1 
nality is shown. 

Conventional or semi-convent le- 
sign is best suited to table pieces, and it 
this connection Lewis F. \ na 
chapter on “The Rationale of the Co 


Ne] technical. 
ay oid 
ising What a 


flood of 


one cannot 


ques 
de cora- 
1 } 
design could 
put acree 


t 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PLATE DECORATION amongst oul 


selves as to what 

is meant by the term ‘conventional.’ 

If, however, what we understand by the 

term is the spirit in which the 
(Continued on page 
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Tobey 
Hand-Made 


Furniture 


This dining table is one of our 

est designs in Tobey Hand-Made 
Furniture. It 1s built of solid St. 
Jago mahogany or quarter sawed oak, 
the pedestal and feet are richly carved 
nd its solidity of construction insures 
practical everyday service for many 
years. The sideboard and chairs which 
we make to match the table are simt- 
larly carved and as strongly built, every 
piece of the suite having the beauty of 
pattern and practical utility character- 
istic of our productions. 

Tobey Hand-Made Furniture has 
long stood as exemplifying the highest 
hievements in furniture making. The 
st of time has demonstrated its dura- 
lity and even the earliest patterns 

accepted today as masterpieces of 
irniture design. Prices and descrip- 
tions sent on application. 


Send for 


“Tobey 


our booklet, 
Hand-Made Furniture.’’ 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE CO. 
® 


Chicago 














PLENTY OF PURE AIR 


it—do you know how to get it ? 
tell you how 


<j... THE JACKSON 
(f.  VENTILATING GRATE 


1 ring ys in outdoor air, warms it and 
istributes it over one or more 
yms. Zhis ts the only grate 
th a direct outdoor air supply, 

It will surprise you by its combina- 

tion of scientific principles. Burns 

= oal, wood, or gas, keeps fire from 

a a fall to spring—24 hours without at- 

s tention—made to fit any fireplace 
and uses 25 per cent less fuel than 
ordinary grates. Write for cata- 


Let us 





logue No. 3 showing all styles. 
gue of Andirons, Mantels, etc., also sent if requested. 
E. A, JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St., New York 
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DECORATED By ussren 
TABLES 


ary DELICIOUS | 
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A YELLOW TABLE ] 
With a fruit-bearing orange-tree, and candle shade ft yw fluted silk with orange blossom e 
At eact eT peti ule made of Tangerine oranges, the upper section of 
the s » make a cup for lump sugar, cinnamon, and 


THE BEST MADE. 


SOLD BY ORUGGISTS a FANCY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
See 
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—_ "Ready to Serve” 


CHOCOLATE POWDER 


Made’from PURE COCOA, SUGAR and CREAM. 


QUALITY & PURITY UNEXCELLED. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


AFTER THE LAST COURSE r 
— ead 


A table in purple, with fleur de-lis in a silver loving-cup. At its base pansies and ferns are 
arran TI andles are not shade 
Always mention The House Beautiful to advertisers 
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JUNE BRIDES 










are always 
pleased when 
they discover 
among their 
wedding gifts 
a candlestick 


from 


THE 
JARVIE SHOP 


6058 West Congress St. 
Chicago 


Candlesticks should be 
accompanied by 

HAND-MADE BAYBERRY 
This candlestick in brass or copper, $6 DIPS 


Others in brass, copper, or verdegrene, 
to $8.50 





EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnished. 





LAUNDRY REQUISITES 





We make every labor-saving laundry appliance, 
such as Dryers, Washers, Ironers, operated by hand 
or belt. 


HOME EQUIPMENT OUR SPECIALTY 





Seventeen years in this one field. Hundreds of 
town and country houses have these modern appli- 
ances. ie 

Mrs. James A. Patten, 1745 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill., writes under date of September 16, 
1902 : 

‘I do not think I can suggest anything to add to the effect- 
ivene ss of the Mangle. 

* We could scarcely keep house without ours; 
the laundry work, and is a great comfort.” 


Clean Linen Booklet and Catalogue sent on receipt of postal 


Steel Roll Machine Co. 
8&10S.Canal St. - - CHICAGO 


it simplifies 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE FOR 
GIRLS AT HOMI 
(Continued fr 
especially want here is a study of air, wate 
heat, and electricity, so that you may unde 
stand the physics of tilat ind tl 
principles of drafts in s and stoves 





the way heat is conveyed and radiated by 
our various household heating systems, and 
the working of mgs lights 

You need little theo retical knowle 
bacteriology, but —_ knowledge of its 
application. Such a book as the new one 
Conn’s, ‘‘Bacteria, Yous and lds,” 
which the three classes of mi 
are dealt with together, 
practical and interesting 
gives a list of experiments whicl 
easily performed, of which you should 
as many as possible. 
does not deal with the subject of wat 
ply, an important one, nevertheless, for th 
guardian of the family welfare; and nothi1 
on the point is better than the chapter “‘f 
housekeepers” in Mrs. Richards’s “Air 
Water, and Food.”’+ Prudden’s 
though not so new, are also interesting.? 


=" + 


his book f course 


THE PROBLEMS OF SANITATION 

Now you are ready to undertake the prob 
lems of sanitation. It is hard to find one 
book on the subject, because of 
hensiveness. Clark’s ‘‘Care 1 Ho S is 
thoroughly practical, but does not discuss 
quite all the topics about wl ct you will 
wish to know. Here such topics as 
furnaces, steam and water heating, and 
troubles with plumbing, are well handled 
A most suggestive little pamphlet is “Home 
Sanitation,” published by the Sanitarn 
Science Club of Boston. As an outline, it is 
admirable; and if you desire you can easily 
fill it in with readings fr s that 
are listed in its appendi 1 he 
completed this division of the subject, near 
every part of the house will have 
ing for you. 

I have left until the last the estion of 
food, perhaps the most vital subject of all 
Much helpful material may be had fro 
the United States Agricultural Department, 
which sends, on request a list of all th 
Farmers’ Bulletins publishe p to dat 
any of which are furnish: ee of charg 

You should begin with Atwater’s ‘Prin 
ciples of Nutrition,” Farmers’ Bulletin No 
142. Here, of course, as all through your 


Its con np re 


Stoves 








work on food, you will need to know som«s 
thing of the physiolog lisestion, ar 
about metabolic processes in genera Any 
advanced physiology will give you th 
needed information, and $ aS easy per- 
haps to study the digestion, assimilation, and 
use in the body of each clas foods as you 
* Bacteria, Yeast, and Mold » the e H. W 


Conn. Ginn &Co., Boston. $1.00. 
ir, Water, and Food. By I 1ard v 


tA 
John Wiley & Sons, New York. $2 


t Story of the Bacteria. Dust and D er brinkir 
Water and Ice. By T. M. Pruaden P. Putna Sor 
New York. Per volume, $0.75 

2Care of a House. By T.M Macmillan ( 
New York 50. 

| Home Sanitation. By Richard I Home 
Science Pub Co. Boston. $0.2 


to 
le separately. 
here are many good books on food. 


them in your work, as to study the 


One 
1 is Williams and Fisher’s “Elements 
[heory and Practice of Cookery,’’* 
in spite of its title, is quite simple, 
leed is intended for use as a text- 
in the publie schools. Hutchison’s 


1 and Dietetics’? is a mine of informa- 


Here one finds an excellent discussion 


| the various kinds of foods, with definite 


nents of just how valuable they are to 


articles of diet. 


e 


It is a book that re- 
ven dipping into it. To be mastered, 
to be ts ke -n slowly; but if successful, 
iy feel one’s self indeed a master of the 
Along with it may be read the 
ent bulletins of which I have already 
pamphlets on such topics as “Eggs 
and “‘Meat as Food,” which are 


led for popular reading, but which are, 


re 


t goon, 


teen. too, M. 


heless, truly scientific. 
g this line, but diverging from it some- 
are Mrs. Richards’s books, ‘‘The Cost 
l’¥ and the “Cost of Living,’ both 
ting, because they take up the ques- 
the economic management of the 
which the other books only sug- 


ave not yet given a complete list of the 


‘hich may be placed under this most 
hensive of subjects. One may branch 
sociology, and learn the economic 
the family; into economics, and 
the servant question; into ethics, and 
the bringing up of children. So we 
but I am sure I have said enough 
ince you at least that this is a broad 
| work, and that the home ought to 
scope for a woman’s best activities. 


oT 


PRECOCIOUS ARTISTS 


RTISTIC Paris, we learn, is raving 
over the phenomenal cleverness of a 
Polish boy, Thaddeus Styka, who is 
loing big things both in painting and 

the coming Salon exhibition, 

ery immature age of thirteen. It 
age, one is reminded, that Land- 

| his first picture at the Royal 
though as a child of six he had 
than family fame as a draughts- 
ais was four years older when his 

Seizing the Inca of Peru” startled 

f the Academy walls; and at 

Briton Riviére qualified 

| Academy exhibitor with two can- 
Sheep on the Cotswold” and “Tired 
But half a dozen years earlier than 
hen he was a very junior boy at 
ham College, two of his paintings 
| at the British Gallery; and before 

| emerged into the dignity of teens he 


1Té 


Mill 


ly added £20 to his pocket-money by 


of a single picture, ‘Robinson 
M. Riviére’s precocity laurels are 
langered by this Polish prodigy.— 


P| 


nster Gazette. 





ments of the Theory and Practice of —- “o By 
nd Fisher. Macmillan Co., New York. $1.00 

i Dietetics. By R. Hutchison. Wm. Wood, 

k American Edition. $3.00. 

t of Food. Cost of Living. By E. H. Richards 

ey & Sons, New York. $1.00 each. 
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Like a Sweet Memory 


from the luxurious courts of old, come Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
—the most exquisite confection that ever graced My Lady's 
table or crowned the banquet of a King. 

A medley of flavors in Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, 
Vanilla and Mint. Harmonizing perfectly with Viand and 
Vintage, Punch, Sherbet and Fruit. 


NABISCO wa 
WAFERS 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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THE WOMAN’S FORUM 


Conducted by ELLEN M. HENROTIN 








WOMAN AS AN 


The conference held under the auspices of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club on “Woman in Modern 
Industrialism” covered a wide range of subjects. 
The status of woman in the professions and trades, 
the future of woman in those pursuits for which she 
is leaving the home, and the consequent modifi- 
cation of her family and social life, were summa- 
rized by workers and specialists. The keynote of the 
readjustment of woman’s position with present-day 
industrialism is largely one of finance, and there is 
no more telling sign of the times than the fact that 
woman is to-day attracting the attention of the 
financial world, and that her large and ever-in- 
creasing interest in the investment market has be- 
come a factor to be counted with. The tendency 
of legislation is to create a partnership of the family, 
and the law as now related to the property of 
women, married or single, is so liberal, and places 
so much responsibility in their hands, that they are 
forced, as it were, into what the French call ‘‘la 
haute finance.” 


REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES 


The largest amount of property controlled by 
women is undoubtedly invested in real estate and 
mortgages on real estate. The lists of tax-payers 
in the cities and towns show the rapidity with 
which women are acquiring this class of property. 
It is estimated that one-fifth the property of New 
York City is owned by women. The Commercial 
Bulletin of New York has called the attention of 
bankers and real estate firms to the fact that to a 
large extent agricultural land as well as city prop- 
erty is se into the hands of women. This is 
especially true in the eastern states. The two prin- 
cipal reasons given are that the men leave the 
farms for the city, while the women remain on the 
homestead, and that when the father dies the real 
estate is often left to the mother for the benefit of 
the younger children. In some of the eastern 
cities, like New Haven, Hartford, and Providence, 
which are financial centers, the amount of property 
owned by women has affected the market, as 
women dislike to sell, and thus enormous holdings 
are out of the market, and an artificial value is 
created. 


THE SAVINGS BANKS DEPOSITS 


To a large extent the savings banks deposits are 
made by women. These deposits have doubled 
within the last decade, and some of the largest in- 
stitutions report that more new accounts are opened 
by women than by men. In 1880 the number of 
women investors in United States registered bonds 
was about two-thirds the number of men. While 
the public debt has been so reduced that these 
bonds are now largely held by banks and other 
financial institutions, yet the same caution which 
led women to seek this safe means of investing 
their money, has led them to invest in the best class 
of securities. An authority on financial matters 
says that “it is the opinion of leading financiers 
that the dividend-paying bonds and stocks are 
owned to a considerable extent by women.” 


BANK STOCK 


There are no recent statistics to report from the 
comptroller of the currency regarding the amount 
of bank stock owned by women. The last avail- 
able statistics are several years old, but as the coun- 
try has passed through an unexampled period of 
prosperity, of which the banks have had their full 
share, it is fair to presume that the figures then 
given are below ostles than above the amount of 
national bank stock owned by women. The comp- 
troller reported the amount by states, but only the 
total for the whole country is here given: 

Number of shares owned by women, 1,703,759. 

Par value of shares owned by women, $130,681,- 
485. 


a> Sara 








INVESTOR 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


This has been a favorite form of investment for 
women, and twenty-five per cent of the building 
and loan shares in the eastern and middle states 
is owned by women. ‘The present value of shares 
held by them in the New Jersey companies is $6,401, 
593. In New York State 32,699 women hold shares 
having a present value of $5,935,554, and a ma 
turity value approximating $25,000,000. Twenty- 
four per cent of the membership of the New York 









associations is composed of women. Of the $960, 
000,000, representing the net assets of building 
and loan associations in the United States, $192,- 
000,000 is held by 2,400,000 women. It is esti 
mated that less than fifty per cent of these women 


derive the money with which they pay their dues 


from their husbands. That is say, 1,350,000 
women are investing in these associations the 
money they earn themselves—and this self-earned 


money, as distinguished from the total held by 
women is, at a low estimate, $86,000,000. 

Women investors in building and loa 
tions are usually working-women or wives of work- 
ing-men. A great many clerks and school 
invest in this manner, as it holds out the 
of securing a home, which is the end and aim of 
every woman’s ambition. From observation one 
would be inclined to say that the most 
people in the world in their investments are 
ing-women. They rarely go t 
advice, but take up with the thing which 
presented to them, and lend really large sums of 
money without proper security, or any security for 
that matter. 
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LIFE INSURANCI 


The special branch of investment for women, the 
one which has made the greatest progr I 
last ten vears, is undoubtedly life insurance under 
its various forms. When this plan of investment 
was first introduced, even m vere § 
prejudiced against it, and none of the companies 
insured women. There are still a few that 
to do so, and many that do make special rules wher 
issuing policies on women’s lives. One 
states “that the largest amount for which it wil 
insure the life of a woman is $2 
writes, ‘‘We do not insure women wher 
cies are for the benefit of their husband 
premiums to be paid by the husban¢ 
writes, ‘Our company only accepts w 
earning their own money or who pa 
premiums.” Another writes, “‘We 
women only who have some one dependent o1 
them, which fact creates what is known as insur 
able risks.” 

Of the forty letters sent out 
best known of the insurance Li 
replied that the companies had so lately commenced 
to insure the lives of women that they had no sta 
tistics which were valuable. wrote 
they ‘did not separate women’s pi 
men’s, and could not give the nber of women.’ 
One of the large companies wrot hev were 
‘fssuing a larger percentage of such policies at the 
present time than ever before One company re 
ported that ‘“‘the number of female entrar 
1847 to 1897 was 5,920, and the number of actual 
deaths in all of that time 391, whereas the deaths 
expected by the American table of mortality were 
527, showing that the women risks were a desirable 
class, the deaths being only a fr mn Oo eventy 
four per cent of the number expected 
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“INSURING FOR 


AN INCOMI 


The plan of insurance to secure a future ome 
is, perhaps, as safe a one as can be recommended 
Thousands of women are adopting this plan of in- 
surance for old age, and more annuities are sold 
to women than life insurance. As an example of 
the large number of women who carry this form 
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An exact reproduction of an Old 
Colonial «*Mantel Glass.’’ Typical 
verhanging cornice with pillars. 
sd and burnished in pure, soft 

> of the old frames—will not 
Effect of this classic glass 

in the home of to-day is charming. 
5 Delivered to cars, Cincinnati. 

. Can't be duplicated for $50. 

long by 25 in., fits any mantel. 

t our expense, money refunded if not 

idress 114 W. 4th St., for catalog. 


J INE) CEOSSONMENGO, 








‘A SAFE PLACE 
‘AT SMALL COST 


TO KEEP YOUR BANK BOOKS, TAX 
RECEIPTS, DEEDS, NOTES, BONDS 
AND OTHER VALUABLE PROPERTY 

1S THE 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO’S VAULTS 


° 


-a Salle St. & Jackson Boul., Chicago 
| 
| ROBERT BOYD, Manager 


Telephone 1814 Harrison 











The Brower Wood Mantel 

















merits. Satisfaction or your 


back Large sales, small profits, and good 
pol High-grade Oak Mantels com- 
plete with tiles and 
grate, $13.50 to 
$150.00. 

No. 867, like cut, is 
a beautitul Golden 
Oak, 7 feet high, 5 
feet wide; hand- 
some quartered oak 


rt cy 


veneered columns 3 
inches in diameter ; 
French beveled mir- 
ror 18x36, complete 
with best tiling and 
grate, 


$26:50 


Freight prepaid 
as far West as Mis- 


sissippi river. 


1s today for elegant new illustrated catalogue 
f press; So latest exclusive designs. It’s Free. 


F. BROWER & CO., 


Dept. 24, Lexington, Ky. 


C. 


**The Mail-Order Mantel House."’ 
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of investment, sixteen of the large companies report 
that 1,957,677 women are insured in these com- 
panies, and the amount of insurance is about $521,- 
151,774.35. About 1,800,000 women are insured 
in what is known as the industrial branch of 
insurance, and the amount insured in this repre- 
sents over $375,000,000. 
RAILROAD BONDS AND STOCKS 

Women own large blocks of stock in railroads, 
but this investment usually comes to them as a 
gift from their fathers or husbands. It is a class 
of investment about which they know but little. 
While an ever-increasing number of women trade in 
bonds and stocks, very few use their own judg- 
ment. The larger number depend on the advice 
of the broker. 

The Commercial Bulletin, which has been quoted, 
writes: ““The rapid transfer of property from the 
control of a sex trained from generation to genera- 
tion for its management to a sex but recently rec- 
ognized by law or custom as an agent in business 
affairs, is one of the most remarkable changes that 
society has ever witnessed, end if its effects are 
to be uninjurious, woman must assume her new 
functions and apply herself to their solution 
with a degree of intelligence and ability such as 
has rarely been shown by any race or class of peo- 
ple suddenly intrusted with new powers and con- 
fronted with new responsibilities.” 


WORKING-MEN’S HOMES 


By LETTIE COX STEWART 


LL over the northwest section of Chicago 
are Poles, Germans, Bohemians, Ital- 
ians, and others, with here and there an 
American, who live and maintain fami- 
ilies on wages that run from $9 a week 

up to the skilled workman, who receives as much 
as $25. 

On the West Side are more American workmen, 
though all nationalities are represented here are 
many railroad laborers carpenters, brick-lavers, 
painters, printers, and all the men of strong unions. 
The West Side men draw better wages, some of 
them getting $4 aday. They must be better in 
order to live there, as rents are higher. 

On the Southwest side, lving between the direct 
west and the Stock Yards, are Bohemians, Italians, 
and other Europeans, working as tailors, cigar- 
makers, lumbermen, street-cleaners, railroad labor- 
ers, and factory hands, whose wages are about the 
same as those of the Northwest Side. In the Stock 
Yards district there are all nationalities, though the 
Irish predominate. There the wages range from 
$9 a week to $80 a month, with here and there, 
for very skilful and dangerous work, $8 a day. 

In South Chicago, where all work is more or 
less dangerous, men get from $9 a week to $5 and 
SlO a day, in proportion to the skill required to do 
the work, and the danger to life and limb. If they 
could stand such work long, and have steady em- 
ployment, they might gradually earn enough to 
build up a home in some more sightly region; but 
they are either so badly maimed in a short time 
that they are no‘longer fit for work, or they are 
thrown out of work by strikes and lock-outs, or 
more commonly by shut-downs, so that they average 
little more than men in other occupations. 

On the North Side, out in Little Hell and around 
it, are tanners, lumbermen, coopers, and workers 
in all kinds of factories, who earn the same amount 
as their neighbors west of them. All over these 
sections, however, men are frequently out of work, 
and then the women and the children must try for 
some kind of work by which to feed hungry mouths. 

WORKING TO KEEP OUT OF DEBT 

Here and there one finds a woman who, for lack 
of brains, or of proper training in youth, gets 
deeper in debt, no matter what her husband earns, 
but the great majority of working-men’s wives keep 
within the husband’s income, no matter what it 
is. When it gets so low, through sickness or lack 
of work, that they cannot live without going in 
debt. they go out to wash and clean house by the 
day. For this they receive from 75 cents to $2 a 
day; or if there is a daughter at home old enough 
to look after the little children, after she comes 
home from school, they go out to scrub some build- 
ing down town, from six to eleven at night receiv- 
ing $22 a month for every day except Sunday. 

One woman, whose husband is a street car re- 
pairer, goes to work after her eleven-year-old daugh- 


W.P.NELSON COMPANY 
§. DECORATORS & 
\) DESIGNERS 
OF BEAUTIFUL 
INTERIORS 


@ We have a great variety of new designs and col- 
orings in FABRICS, WALL HANGINGS, and 
NOVELTIES for 


SUMMER HOME 
DECORATION 


@ Among them are many things of our own im- 
portation that cannot be obtained elsewhere. We invite 
your correspondence and will gladly offer suggestions 
and send samples or photographs. 






















193 Wabash Avenue # Chicago 








“Beauty, Strength, and Silence” 531;//%0"” 


is said by many critics to be the handsomest calendar of 
the year. It bears a small, inoffensive advertisement of 


Stanley’s Ball-Bearing Hinges 


We have a few copies left, mounted on gray cardboard. 
We will mail one to any address on receipt of 25 cents in 
stamps. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Department H B, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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Pays for one like 
that shown below 
Returnable if not satisfactory 


native wool, hand-spun, a grade of Indian Rugs abso- 

lutely unsurpassed for artistic qualities and decorative 
and useful purpose. SPECIAL OFFER: ‘The Indian Rug 
shown below is one of a number of patterns woven for me 
by the Indians The size is 30x 60 in.; colors—a deep 
rich red, black and white; and my price $10.00. Zo in- 
troduce these fine rugs to your notice, I will send this 
Indian Rug carefully packed, by express, ad/ 
charges prepaid to your address, on receipt of 
only $9.00, with privilege of return if not 
entirely satisfactory and refund your 
money. Catalog, 32 pp. Mexican 
Drawnwork, Rugs, etc., 4c or 

free with orders. 
FRANCIS E. LESTER § 

Box 16-D 
MESILLA PARK, 

1 NEW 
MEX. 











“THE HIGHROAD” 


Just published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
is the story of an ambitious American widow, 
who determines to give her daughters the 
social advantages which she herself lacked. 
She is clever enough to succeed in spite of 
poverty and obscurity. The story of the way 
she plays her réle and marries her daughters 
off to the rich and great is said to be im- 
mensely entertaining. It bears every evidence 
of being a record of spicy facts, but the author 
insists that it is all fiction. 








































The newest, hand- 
somest, most novel 
and durable wall- 
covering. Cloth 
foundation, decorat- 
ed in oil colors. Tile 
effects. High and 
low relief patterns. 
Applied to the wall 
like paper. Water- 
proof and sanitary. 
600 styles. We will 
match any color in 
any style. Ask your 
decorator or write 
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ter comes home from school, walks one mile across 
prairies to the car, rides seven miles on a car that 
takes one hour of her time, scrubs till eleven o’clock 
at night, rides the seven miles back, and then walks 
the remaining mile alone. This she does to pay 
for a little cottage, her husband’s wages being inad 
equate after the necessary expenses are taken out 
There are many such women in the outskirts of 
the city; and down where th leousness of the 
streets would suggest nothing dirt and deso- 
lation, even there one is surprised to see the com 
fort of many a home. 
AN AVERAGE FAMILY’S EXPENSE ACCOUNT 

As $14 a week is about the 
by the men, I will take the expense account of a 
teller in a lumber vard, who earns that much, and 
whose wife is not shiftless as some are, nor a wol 
der in her managing ability as are others, she is 
typical of the ordinary housewife. 

Out of the $728 she spends $312 for food for 
family of five, which is also as near al 
we can strike. This is $6 a week. She pays $10 a 
month for rent of four little rooms on the second 
floor of a rear tenement, or $120 a year. Her fuel 
bill for the year is $40 for coal and $9 for gas. Her 
lighting bill is $12 These th absolutely neces 
sary to the existence of a home 1er $493, leav- 
ing a balance of $235, if her husband works steadily 
during the vear, with which to clothe a family of 
five, pay for all necessary replacin 











verage wage earned 











average as 


















cost 











household 





furniture and utensils, books and pape loctor’s 
bills, and life insurance, dues to the husband’s 
labor organization, and donations to her church 
Out of this, too, must come al] amusements and 
vacations. 

In the better districts, where men earn $15 and 
more, there are women who keep up leasant 


little cottage of their own it well, | 
three or four children in sc 
or two at home, and do it a 
week. But she is paying 
this comfort for her family 
Many a woman has found 





keep 







d probably ons 
the $15 or $18 a 
heavily for all 
her own life 

er esthetic tastes 

















must be given as a burnt-offering « 1e family 
altar. The better class of Ameri vomen can 
never accomplish much until they can ca their 
more unfortunate sisters with them in their efforts 
to rise, and the women’s clubs could do no more 
for themselves than by advo ig, and eventually 


helping to establish, public kind tel 
lic créches, where the working-men’s | 









leave their little ones long enough to attend a elul 
or neighborhood meeting, to g » work, or t 

do their buying more carefully. Public domestic- 
science schools, where young girls can wught 
how to maintain a home, are also necessary. Pub 
lic laundries, where the housewife can go to d 
her washing and ironing, ar pal tenements 
like those in Glasgow, where re eaut 


may be made at no greater cost than is now 
for such as “maketh the heart sick The same 
amount of ground could be 2 vi 

give many families beautiful 





mes, and still give 





the children a miniature p hich play 
and cultivate flowers and a | beautiful 
THE HOUSEWIFE AND THE 
MOTH 
HINTS ON PACKING FOR THE SUMMER 
ITH the spring moving or house-clean- 
ing comes the old vexing question of 


ents To the 
house, with 
1 attic, the 


disposing of winter 
presiding genius of 
well-arranged 
roblem is comparatively lenty of moth- 
Balls, and newspapers from h svolve shape- 
less bundles, old boxes, barrels, and trunks—and 
the thing is done. 
But for the city housewife er apartment or 
flat, the proceeding is more complicated, says a 
writer in the Sun. is limited 








When storage 
to a couple of steamer trunks under beds or in 
shallow closets, or in the dusty bin of the apart- 
ment-house cellar, every inch must count 

Before sorting out the winter clothing, lay in a 
plentiful supply of tar bags, clean newspapers 
tissue papers for wrapping delicate fabrics, boxes 
for garments whose shape must be preserved, sweet 
lavender to scatter among feathers, and some anti- 
moth preparation. It must be borne in mind that 
there is no death-on-moths preparation. 


space 
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Te 
Windows in Houses 
Ar reat value in hiding dull or unattractive out-looks. A 
‘ . a lovely bit of color, and an expert arrangement 
haracteristic of all our productions, will give the 
i tion Persons building or remodelling a 
Dur work, 
amples, photographs, and designs on request. 


** Question Blank’’ and printed matter—of 
tance in the selection of fitting designs. 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 
NOIS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Bernard Shaw does not lose his 

pon the public, as the performance of 
la" in New York has abundantly 
Whoever acts his plays he himself 
nter of the stage, and it is the 
its characters which are afterwards 
t of discussion. To those who have 
d Bernard Shaw, no other books can 
the place of his “Plays Pleasant 
isant” and “ Three Plays for Puri- 


shed by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 
Eldredge Court CHICAGO 
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TRACE MARK 


PORCH SHADES 


re made of Linden Fibre, in different 
lors to match the woodwork of your 
use, and in various sizes to fit your 
They shut out the sun and at 
e same time let in the air, making the 
rch a cool, cozy and comfortable 
om on warm summer days. They 

reen the porch from the gaze of pass- 

rs-by, while allowing you an unob- | 
tructedview. Very inexpensive. 


WV 





te today for our booklet, ‘Cosy Nooks.” 
Hough Shade Corporation, 39 McKey Blvd., Janesville, Wis. 
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Some anti-moth preparations keep the little pests 
from entering a box or a package, but none will 
kill them if they are already in the garment. If 
a small moth, or even an egg, is in the article when 
packed, no amount of so-called preventive will kill 
it. It is therefore necessary to have the garments 
thoroughly cleansed and aired, beaten, and sunned 
before packing. 


PREPARATIONS 


Starting with the underwear, all flannels must 
be washed with more than ordinary care, as the oil 
from the skin is particularly attractive to moths. 
For the same reason the housewife should insist 
upon having the woolens rinsed thoroughly, as moths 
look with favor upon the oils used in strong soap. 
Wrap in small, flat bundles, and mark legibly. 

Large outer garments, such as jackets, coats, and 
top-coats, should be put away in tar bags. These 
come in three sizes, 30x50 inches, 30x60, and 30x90. 
The garments, swathed in tar paper, and caught on 
the regulation coat-hangers, should be hung close 
together in the coolest closet the flat or house affords. 
At intervals during the hot weather, they should 
be taken out, examined thoroughly, beaten, and 
returned to their summer quarters. 

The most important work, and by far the most 
uncertain, is the packing of furs. In a large family, 
whose members possess valuable furs, it pays to 
have them sent to a cold-storage house. ‘This, in 
fact, is exactly what dealers do with furs consigned 
to their care. 

After being beaten carefully, cleaned, aired, and 
wrapped, the furs are sent direct to a cold-storage 
plant. The explanation is simple. Moths generate 
in a hot atmosphere, but they cannot move or 
increase in extreme cold, 


AIRING AND CLEANING FURS 


The woman who values her furs, yet cannot afford 
cold storage, should air and clean them thoroughly, 
and examine them with extreme care. Tails seem 
the favorite nesting-place for moths, so the tails of 
the muff, boa, or stole should have especial at- 
tention 

The more valuable the fur, the more danger 
from moths. For instance, Russian sables cannot 
be mended, and in four weeks a single moth can 
ruin, by the help of rapidly increasing generations, 
an entire sable garment. 

Dyed skins are comparatively safe from moth 
inroads, because the acids employed in dyeing are 
poisonous. For example, in sealskin the moth eats 
only in spots; that is, where there is least acid: 
in natural furs it eats straight through the gar- 
ment. 

Moths hatch in March, and their work goes 
on merrily during the warm weather A moth 
may lie dormant in cold storage for six months, 
and then, when the infected garment is exposed to 
warm air once more, it promptly begins to burrow 
its obnoxious way. 


THE DAMAGE A MOTH DOES 


It is a mistake to suppose that keeping out the 
air is a safeguard for furs. Far better is it to take 
out the furs once in a fortnight and look them 
over, if they are not kept in cold storage. In so 
short a time as a fortnight an ordinary moth can 
work irretrievable damage. 

This fact was illustrated by the experience of a 
New Yorker who brought a family heirloom to a 
local furrier for remodeling. It was a sable gar- 
ment, which had descended to the New Yorker from 
an English relative, and was valued at $6,000. 

Before sailing the owner had the fur piece packed 
by a London firm and hermetically sealed. Three 
months later she drove to the New York furrier’s 
shop, and watched with kindling eyes the open- 
ing of her ancestral treasure. 

The sealing was broken, the furrier opened the 
tar-paper lining, thrust in his hand, and drew out 
—a handful of furry fragments. 

The sable was in shreds. Half a dozen moths, 
perhaps only one or two, had been left in the sables, 
and secure in their hermetically sealed home, had 
done their little worst. Not so much as a solid 
square of two inches remained. 

Cleanliness is the saving grace of furs, and the 
housewife who cannot afidrd the care of experts 
should pack her furs where they are accessible, 
clean them thoroughly, and examine them at regu- 
lar intervals. 


FOR PACKING 








World's Fair Visitors 


Will profit by adding a trip to Colorado, Utah or the Pacific 
Coast, touring the delightful Rocky Mountain region via the 


Denver @ Rio Grande R. R. 


which has more scenic attractions, mountain resorts, mineral 
springs and fishing grounds than any other line in the world. 
As health resorts, Manitou, Colorado Springs, 

Glenwood Springs and Salt Lake City are 

world-famed. 


The Invigorating Climate of Colorado 
makes it especially inviting for 
a Summer Vacation 











Low excursion rates to Colorado and Utah 
are on sale via all lines allowing stop-overs at 
and west of Colorado points. 

Through car service from St. Louis and 
Chicago to Colorado, Utah and California 
points. Superb Dining Cars, service a la 
carte, on all through trains. Write to- 

day for free illustrated booklets. 





S. H. HOOPER 
Gen. Passenger @ Ticket Agt. 
DENVER, COLO. 



































The Book of One Hundred Houses 


4to Cloth, $3.20 net ; By mail, $3.40. Beautifully Illustrated. 


This volume contains descriptions and pictures of the best houses that have been presented in Tue House Beautirot since 
it started five years ago. It is a companion volume to ‘* Successful Houses," which has proved so helpful to our subscribers. Here 
each room in the house is described, and appropriate decorations suggested. In ‘‘One Hundred Houses" the editor has chosen 
one hundred complete houses which are furnished throughout in good taste. The great number of houses described permits a lengthy 
description of every kind of building, from a modest city flat to a country estate. It has an illustration on nearly every page, and is 
handsomely printed and bound. - 

There could be no gift more appropriate for those about to build or redecorate their homes. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR THE PUBLISHERS 


HERBERT S. STONE @ CO. - 11 Eldredge Court, Chicago 


Always mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL when writing to advertisers 
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e 
*Old Hickory” 
LJ * 

Lounging Chair 

Just as comfortable as it 
looks. Made of hickory with 
natural bark finish. Beautiful, 
rustic and durable. Un- 
excelled for Porch, 
Lawn and Outdoor 
use. Arm rests 3 
inches wide, seat 19 
inches wide, 16 inches 
deep; height over all 
44 inches. Price $6.00. 
Freight paid east of 
Mississippi River. 
Eighty other styles 
Chairs, Settees, Tables, 
etc., from $1.50 to $25.00. 

Mr. F. Koewing, West Orange, N. J., says of 

this chair: ‘tI have discovered a new cure for 


weak back. It is your ‘Lounging Chair,’ and 
to be nestled in it is deliciously comfortable.” 
Mr. L. K. Adler, Ainsworth, Nebraska, writes: 
“Chairs arrived in good shape. My wife and I 
are delighted with them.” 


$6:00 











No. 66 


If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 
Write for beautiful 48-page illustrated cata- 
logue, FREE. 

OLD HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY 
360 Cherry Street Martinsville, Indiana 


“The Original Old Hickory Furniture Manufacturers.” 
See our advertisement in last issue of this publication. 














Artistic Flower Stand 


For use on lawn,cemetery,orindoors. Made 
of iron. The shape and depth for earth 
enables plants to thrive init better than in 
any urn on the market, Order from your 
dealer or direct. Special offer on first order 
from your county. Write to-day for our 

ices and description and obtain FREE our 
Booklet *“*Howto Havea Beautiful Lawn.” 


Artistic Flower Stand Co. 
21 Mill Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Registered 1904 


Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do want everything printed in the newspapers, magazine, 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject ? 
Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00 and we will send ee our service for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 
United States Press Clipping Bureau 


153 La Salle St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


















ALDINE 


RETURN DRAFT 
OPEN FIRE - PLACE 


will save half your 
fuel, give twice as 
much heat as an or- 
dinary grate and per- 
fect ventilation. 
can be pi to 
any chimney like a 
stove (in new or old 
houses). One scut- 
tle of coal keeps con- 
tinuous fire 24 hours. 
Shipped on approval. 
Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 
The Aldine Book of Designs 
tells all about our grates and handsome, high- 
grade, hand-rubbed WOOD MANTELS— shows the 
newest patterns and our liberal terms of pur- 
Mailed on receipt of 10c. Booklet on 
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chase. 
nates and How to Heat With Them,” mailed 
ree. 


ALDINE GRATE & MANTEL Co. 
120 Court Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE FLOWERS 

"UNE is a happy mont! 
first fruits of the harves 
ing, while the sowing 


is still in progress. The 
den now bursts into a gl 






more welcome than at 
mer, appealing to our del 
ness of interest that is unique 
June is the month of roses 
The regal beauty of the queen 























degree not dreamed of by their cousins 
ns, nor do they flaunt their beauty in 

f every passer-by. Many of the most 
ng are to be found only after long search- 


OF JUNE nfes lhey are tender and true and beau- 





E 1 gar woodland wilds, and you greet them in glad 
: that 1s e when at last vou penetrate their hidden 
. s Such flowers are well worth searching for, 
S vit 1 fre 


found the rarer ones deserve to be left 
rather than to be ruthlessly torn up, as we 
t to do 





e : qui { flowers sé f the wild flowers of early summer have 
fitting during these leafy days when Nature seems er charm than do the lady’s-slippers—those 
so perfect. In June, also, the first exquisite petal ful orchids that grow in the depths of the 
of the poppies disclose th s beauty. Ih Throughout many of the eastern states 
wonderful variety of for 1 r, they rend k lady’s-slipper, or moccasin-flower, is quite 
the garden resplendent while the rarer large yellow species is 
Mecca of a host of winged bees g poll The beautiful, showy lady’s-slipper 
from the beautiful treasure-h Poppies ar irgest of our species. It is rarely found, 
pre-eminently outdoor b! S nay | looked for in deep swamps far from 
used indoors for the making of { res, tl ; nen. The single, large white blos- 
are all the more prized because « ef exi hed with a wine-red hue which is very 
ence. Celia Thaxter first showed to what advar [he ram’s-head lady’s-slipper is one of 
tage these blossoms may ised indoors. Het nteresting, as it is one of the rarest, of 
study at the Isles of Shoals was dally al laze wit! 1 I strongly suspect,”’ writes Mr. Bald- 
poppy blooms in exquisite flower-glasses of man} teresting “Orchids of New England,” 
sorts. She gathered the ex ling blossoms earl) ‘, having been refused a night’s lodg- 
every morning, before the de lisappeared ( 


putting the stems in water at o 


the flowers remain fresh thr 


Who shall adequately portray 
the wonderful beauty of the peoni 
Nearly all the varieties are attractive 
but the single whites, flushed 


in June? 


glorious as a summer sunrise 
flower of a single peony, 
‘is like the countenance of a li 
petals are alive with color 
tints of stamens and pistil gi 
Fortunate the gardener who 
in abundance to render the ¢ 
to be taken to porches and li 
in good-sized flower-jars. 

The rainbow blossoms of t! 
June. In America we have 


cerning this wonderful group 














radle of a pink lady’s-slipper, and faring 
r on application to a yellow lady’s-slipper, 
1 the pert little ram’s head as a caricature 
In many localities the pink species is 
that one may gather a few of the flowers 
he home without incurring the displeas- 
Society for the Protection of Native 


Thus treated 


a 
it fully ope * 
pone ” "T nembers of the beautiful family of orchids 
y ea ire€ S . 
he 7 early summer. Here and there, in 
the I } : ° PY 
ary is, you may find the strangely interesting 
- ;, mar rchids. In bogs and swamps you may see 
neonie 





- e nder stems of Pogonia holding erect the 
; eful pink-red blossoms, while not far away, 


- lisp! yu will run across the magenta-red blos- 
f Calopogon, with its curiously bearded lip. 

Appr lamp woods, as well as along the margins 
ye se ps, you may find the beautiful flower stems 





aT i¢ 


yuus fringed orchids, of which the large 





we know but two or three sorts, gener ond wee fringed orchid is one of the most abundant. 
ellow, or white German iris—perhaps the least wake-robins, or trilliums, are more abun- 
eautiful of all the types flower-lover cal than the orchids, and on the whole bloom 
afford to remain in ignorance, however earlier. They form, however, a con- 
Japanese, the Siberian, and the S ‘ s element in the pictures of the early June 
these yield blossoms which are sure t higt nd are essentially decorative in their 
prized by every one who grows them. The ma structure. The tapering stem rises some 
nificent blooms of the Japa S alw ? from the ground before it sends off, at 
» revelation to the one who beholds them for th ole the broadly oval leaves, which, in 
first time, while the graceful Bi LOSS rge white trillium, have no stalks and are 
of the Siberian varieties are the st dec i at the tip. Above the leaves the flower is 
rative of all flowers. In tall cy irical jars, all o nerally on a short stalk. The large-flow- 
these rainbow blossoms may be s great ad ke-robin is the most abundant in the middle 
vantage, taking care that hey t with long hile in New England the beautiful pointed 
stems, which will reveal the 1 ' the common species. The violets, too, 
plant. er into June, and give a gentle grace to 
* nossy bank where the eye delights to 
It is not alone in the garden t 

flowers of June are to be found. Ther¢ in evel ng the roadsides and in the fields there are 
more attractive display in the fields 1 wood ther wild flowers which are worthy of atten- 
where Nature has had her way ut man’s inter [he white daisies and the Canada lilies are, 
ference. These wild flowers, perhaps, are not so 1s, the most abundant of these, but thev have 
gorgeously resplendent in color o1 large neighbors of almost equal beauty. Most of 
size. Very few of them are double, and still fewer may be gathered in lavish profusion for use 


have variegated foliage. Yet 


ties possess a charm that eve 


upon the verandas or inside the house. 
itilizing this wealth of beauty from garden, 
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FROM NOW UNTIL 


July Ist, Not Later 


what are known as Dutch Bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissi, Crocus, etc. They give for a small outlay 
of time and money an abundance of flowers in the 
house from December until April, and in the garden 
almost before the snow is off the ground in the 
spring until the middle of May. These Bulbs are 
grown almost exclusively in Holland, and in enor 
mous quantities, where they are sold at very low 
prices. Usually they pass through the hands of two 
dealers, and more than double in price before reach- 
ing the retail buyer in America. 

By ordering from us mow instead of waiting 


until fall, you save from 25 to 50 per cent in cost, 





get a superior quality of Bulbs not usually to be ob- 
tained at any price in this country, and have a 
much larger list of varieties to select from. Our 
orders are selected and packed in Holland, and 
are delivered to our customers in the original 
packages immediately upon their arrival from 
Holland, perfectly fresh and in the best possible 
condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low 
prices, we must have your order not later than 
July Ist, as we import Bulbs to order only. They 
need not be paid for until after delivery, or taken, if 
not of a satisfactory quality. (References required 
from new customers.) 

Our price list, the most comprehensive catalogu 
of Trees, Shrubs, Hardy Plants, and Bulbs published, 


is now ready and may be had for the asking. 


A Few of the Prices 


Per 100 Per Soo 

Fine Mixed Hyacinths ‘ . : $3.50 $17.00 
Tulips . > , , , 75 3.25 

“sg * Crocus. . . ° ° 235 1.50 
Narcissus Poeticus . ; . ; 65 2.25 
Double Daffodils , , ° , 1.85 8.50 
Narcissus Bicolor Empress . ° > 4.00 18.00 
Emperor . ° ° ‘ . 4.00 18.00 


Elliott Nursery Co. 


PITTSBURGH 





There is no more userul garden material than ° 
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AT THE SIGN 


OF THE 
COPPER KETTLE 
You can buy old pewter, bra/s, 
copper, and china, as well as - 
Jome fine pieces of rare old 
furniture. Catalogues and 
price-li/ts will be fent upon 

reque/t. 
MRS. ADA M.ROBERTS 
2455 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 














“Painters Since Leonardo” 


By James William Pattison, will be issued 
during the month by Messrs. Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. It has been delayed by 
the difficulty of securing just the right 
illustrations. The book carries its nar- 
rative down to the present day. For 
this reason it will be especially valuable, 
as few books of the kind touch contem- 
porary painters. 

















‘The Nation’s pleasure ground and sanitari- 
um.’ —David Bennett Hill. 


THE 
ADIRONDACK 





MOUNTAINS, 





The lakes and streams in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains are full of fish; the 
woods are inviting, the air is filled with 
health, and the nights are cool and 
restful. If you visit this region once, 
you will go there again. An answer to 
almost any question in regard to the 
Adirondacks will be found in No. 20 of 
the “Four-Track Series,” “The Adi- 
rondack Mountains and How to Reach 
Them,” issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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A CALENDAR OF 
GARDENING 
TIONS 


CHEN GARDEN IN 


OPERA- 





JUNE 


Asparagus.—When green peas are ready it is ve the asparagus bed a rest, and a chance 

to store up material for next vear’s crop. Cease cutt hat the shoots may grow into leaf-bearing 

lants. See that the bed is thoroughly cleaned of wee 1 that the soil surface is in good condition 
Just before the plants reach a size that will shade the 

Beans.—The wax va! re to be planted thi it the month for succession. For a small 





family, frequent planting of nts gives the 


Beets.—Some of the seed 





rar spl int 


results. 





ngs may g off most of the top and setting five 
inches apart in the row. Choose a rainy day or water . 
Cabbage and Celery.—Plants for the main crop n be set in rich soil. 
Cucumbers.—Seed for the } ling crop may well } the latter part of June. Tobacco powder 









applied freely to the hills wi 


i} ceep of the st 


Currants and Gooseberrit Look out for curr 
Give a thorough dose of fres! re as soon as littl 
Lettuce.—If you have : ot in the garder 


Melons and Squashes. 1 abundar of tol 
the bugs. Pick off and kill the black squash-bugs 
induce additional roots to app¢ 


Onions.—Keep the rows free from weeds and tl 


soil moisture. 
Strawberries.—If wate 


t 


fruiting season is over. The quality and intity of 





newly set bed plenty of water 
Tomatoes.—The main crop may be set ¢ 
of some good, smooth variety. For the earliest res 
and pinch off the side shoots 
Sweet Corn.—Sow plenty of seed ear 
Turnips.—Sow for successi 








field, and wood for the adornment 





the enrichment of its life, it is worth while to bear 
in mind that the flowers deserve simple recept 
which will not mar their loveliness. We shoul 
member that the receptacle is to b¢ ibordinaté 
part of the display, permitting the eve to see the 


beauty of the flowers rather ra 
attention from them. ‘The inert f glass or pot 
tery is not to be, in itself, the cent f attractior 

in line, color, and form it is so to harmonize witl 
the flowers as to give unity and beauty to the pi 
ture. This excludes a large ( 

flower-vases now upon the mar it surfaces 
gilt lines, intense colors, decorat f realistic 
bouquets—these are too characteris f 

now commonly offered in the 





tacles. But better things F e gel 
erally available. Plain g uses and simple 
flower-jars of good forms and colors may be gotte! 
in all the cities, both in the products of Americar 


and Japanese potters. 
“Just to walk among the 

That is all. 

Just to see them nodding, be 

Of their fragile beauty lend 

Of their scented treasure g 

I can ask no more of living 

Just to walk among the 1 
That is all.” 


THE BEST PEONIES 
T a recent meeting he Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Mr. G. C. Wat 
son, of Philadelphia, ga n excellent 
lecture upon modern peonies. As t 

varieties he said: 

“TI am frequently asked the embarrassing ques 
tion as to which are the best twenty-five or fifty out 
of the hundreds and hundreds of fir ki 
now in commerce. I have d 1 few occa 
sions, and each time I almost wished I hadn’t. If 
for instance, I should name Magnifica 
be after me to know which Magnifica—there are 
at least two of that name; if I name Princes 
Wales, there are at least three 1enN 
many more. I used to make copious notes 
exhibits at your Boston shows, including tl 
collection of Mr. Thurlow in its heyday. I 
visited good collections when in flower, and spent 
many delightful hours with note-bool hand 








grand 


hay e 


“Kor Massachusetts the four early-flowering 
kinds, tenuifolia plena, and the three colors of 
officinalis are indispensable, as flower in May 





and are welcome, even if they are not large or fra 


ne 


41 s TI 


ey appear first on the lower leaves. 
e seen on the lower leaves. 
he late sowings of lettuce seed. 
vder—sold by seedsmen—will help keep off 
squash stems here and there with soil, to 


well trimmed. Hoe often to conserve the 


D the 
will thus be great 
free from weeds. 
the soil rich, and choose stocky plants 
of the plants already set to a trellis 


bed ene with water until 
y improved. Give the 


nain crop. 


(mong the June flowering, I think I am 
e i ntioning the following: 


Duke of Wellington, Festiva maxima, 

I pe, La Vestale, Marie Lemoine, Duchess de 

, Neomie Demay, Alice Julvecourt, Grand- 

ve Baroness Schroeder, Helene Leslie, 

I D t, Viscountess Folkestone, and Tri- 
Paris 


Belle Douissiene, Caroline Allain, Delica- 
Duchess of Sutherland, Eugene Verdier, 
neral Bedeau, Leonie, Madame Breon, 
well, Madame de Vatry, Paganini, Prince 
Humei carnea, Rosea grandiflora, Alex- 
, Glorie de Patrie, Josephine Parmen- 
les Fleurs, and Washington. 
Rose Varieties—Dr. Bretoneau, Abel de 
dard du Grand Homme, John Fraser, 
Charles Dilke. 
Crimson Varieties—Rubra Superba, Mar- 
Mahon, Souvenir d’Auguste Miellez, Fran- 
tegal, Rubra triumphens, Delachei, and 
y Houtte 
regoing fifty are all medium-priced varie- 
be purchased from twenty-five cents 
$1 each. Many of the extra fine new 
been included on account of their 
Very few of the ordinary planters care 
50, $3.50, or $5 a root for the very latest, 
them preferring to wait until the prices 
me more reasonable before adding them 


1? 


liections 


SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES 


PW AQHE practice of spraying fruit-trees with 

sombined insecticide and fungicide has 

of late become very general, and has ren- 

dered it much more practicable than 
formerly to grow sound fruit. 

ase of the apple, the chief enemies for 

he spraying is done are the apple-worm, 

nd the apple-scab, a.fungus disease. 


+ +} 


it the injuries of these the trees are sprayed 
Bordeaux mixture and Paris green, or 
of lead. The spraying is most effective 
ust after the petals fall, when the blossom 

the apple is wide open. 
own grounds I have found a small bucket 
np very helpful, and have used with satis- 
the prepared insecticides and fungicides 
is Pyrox, Bodo, Boxal, and Disparene. 
I ay be had of the seedsmen. They are han- 
use than to prepare fungicides in small 
es. If the first brood of worms is destroyed 

) necessity of second spraying. 
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Mantel and Grate 


Economy in the **Royal”’ 





Ebery dollar inbested in a “Royal” Mantel 
or Grate is realized in correctness of Style, 
Beauty of Finish, Quality of Workmanship 
and Material. 


Our Method: Put the 
middleman’s profit 
into the goods; sell 
direct from factory to 
home; make every 
customer a living 
testimonial. @ Don't 
hesitate; get the best. 
Write today for Free 
handsome book, 
“Advance Courier.” 
It contains many 
beautiful and new 


designs :: :: 


We can sabe you money 
—* on any kind of Man- 
tels, Grates, Tiles, or 
Fireplace Fittings :: 


a) 








WHITE MANTEL & TILE CO. 
614 Gay Street :: .: Knoxville, Tenn. 











COLOR SCHEMES FOR SMALL 
HOUSES 


N a small house the color question is of greater 
importance than in a large one. When the 
rooms are all connected, as is frequently the 
case in the inexpensive dwelling, a poor color 
arrangement will ruin the effect. When the 

householder can stand on his hall rug and look 
into the face of his parlor, dining-room, den, and 
possibly kitchen, it is a wise plan to devise a color 
scheme that will bring the various faces into har- 
mony. If the living-room is deeply green, and the 
dining-room brightly red, and the den coldly blue, 
the effect is like that of an old-fashion patch-work 
quilt. Each “square” in itself is quite peaceable, 
but brought together they wage war one upon the 
other. Such a house suggests the old-time kaleido- 
scope, once seen in country parlors. The bits of 
glass composed bright and fanciful patterns, which 
pleased because they soon fell to pieces. Ugly 
walls «lo not fall: they remain and become a part 
of the lives of the people who live within them. 

The mistress of the hou in selecting her papers, 
rugs, and furniture has as interesting a task before 
her as the painter who mixes colors for his canvas. 
There is as great a field for success or failure, and 
both have their reward. 


COLOR QUALITIES 
The members of one family seldom have the same 
likes and dislikes. Red pleases one and offends an- 
other; yellow appeals strongly toa third; while blue 
is the chosen color of a fourth. These are not mere 
whims. ‘There are reasons why one color produces 
pleasure and another the reverse. To the majority 





Mr. Wardon Allan Curtis says that some of the extra- 
ordinary stories in “The Strange Adventures of Mr. Middleton’ 
were founded upon fact. The first part of “* The Pleasant Ad- 
ventures of Doctor McDull,” the most remarkable of them all, 
had a starting point in fact. In the story as it actually hap 
pened the conspirators succeeded in killing the doctor at their 
first attempt. As Mr. Curtis tells the tale, the doctor proves 
too ingenious for his enemies. His pleasant little revenge 
upon them is described in grim detai]. The sarcastic girl at 
the cutlery counter and her meeting with the unknown who is 
buying razors has also ‘its basis in fact. Even the extraordi- 
nary story of the African geese isnotaltogetheramyth. A man 
at Stony Island raises them and they average seventy pounds 
in weight. The elixir that causes growth Is the real or pre 
tended invention of a professor at the University of France. 
In ** The Unpleasant Adventure of the Faithless Woman,’ a 
story of suspended animation, the premises are substantiated 
to a certain extent by the legend of the man buried in the time 
of Alexander the Great, and the story of the rajah who died to 
escape justice and came to life when a new viceroy was in- 
stalled. 


of people green is restful, red stimulating, and blue 
depressing. But under certain conditions these 
jr es may have quite a different effect. Blue 
when combined with green or certain tones of yel- 
low is anything but depressing, while red, if placed 
in a dark room, will so absorb the light as to make 
a room positively gloomy. Green holds its own, 
but is warm or cold according to the proportion 
of blue or yellow with which it is composed. Pure 
yellow is the most sunshiny color in existence, and 
is far more satisfactory in a north room than red. 
Color has the power to alter apparently the pro- 
portions of a room. Red contracts; blue and yel- 
low expand; green, unless very dark, has little 
effect upon the room, keeping the walls, as deco- 
rators say, well in place. Tan, gray, and pink have 
the effect of adding space, while brown, unless 
very light, has much the same quality of green. 





, MICHIGAN . 
SUMMER RESORTS 


INVITE YOU TO REST 
AND RECREATION 
The BATHING is fine: the BOATING is 
unsurpassed; the FISHING is excellent: and 
lastly, and most important of all, the HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATIONS equal the best to be 
found. THE 


PERE MARQUETTE 


RAILROAD 


Is the direct line to all of the coast resorts of 
Michigan. A request addressed to 
H. F. MOELLER, G. P. A. 
Detroit, Micu. 
will bring you illustrated booklets of information. 








A POWERFUL WEAPON 

If color is such an important factor in adding or 
diminishing space, in creating an impression of light 
or darkness, it is a powerful weapon in the hands 
of the home decorator. The difference between a 
successful house and an unsuccessful one frequently 
turns on the point of color, and this is irrespective 
of money. A good calcimine is far more satisfac- 
tory than the most expensive wall hanging, if the 
color of the latter is out of tune with its surround- 
ings. Rough plaster stained, if it is good in tone, 
is more to be desired than paper costing seven 
dollars a roll. There are expensive papers that 
are exceptionally fine. They always should be 
fine. Inexpensive ugliness is bad enough but 
expensive ugliness is a crime. 

The mistress of the small and unpretentious 
cottage may take heart. The whole world of 
color is at her hand. Velvet hangings, brocades, 
and tapestries she does not wish. They have no 
affinity with the inexpensive house. If she is 
wise she will turn to stains and the many excel- 
lent papers that are both cheap and attractive. 
The hall is doubtless contracted; if dark also, 
nothing is better than pure yellow. If the 
dining-room opens from the hall, yellow may be 
used here with excellent effect. It will give an 
appearance of space. The eye will unconscious- 
ly travel beyond the limits of the hall and receive 
an impression of breadth. If red were used in- 
stead in this hall, with a sharp contrasting color 
in the dining-room, it would be quite another 
story. There would be a feeling of contraction 
at once. Opening from the hall is also the living- 
room. Green and brown are admirable colors 
for a room in which the family really lives. The 
living-room is the common property of the house- 
hold. It is not the place for individual prefer- 
ences. If one member “hates” red or “cannot 
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$4.7 20 


for June 





rc 
A diamond bought in the ordinary way 
reaches you through several middlemen, 
each taking his profit 
Either ring we offer for June has been 
selected from ourown immense stock and 
mounted in our own factory. We guarantee 
them to be fine white diamonds, free from 
flaws and imperfections. The price is lower 
than hasever before been made for diamonds 
of equal weightand brilliancy,and we recom- 
mend an carly purchase as we can not long 
continue to offer them for such a low figure. 
Safe delivery guaranteed at our expense. 
If not delighted with purchase, return it, and 
receive full price paid. 
This price is for June only. 
page Cata 


ree Mermod & Jaccard’s latest 336 

F ogue. It is anindispensable g e torthose 
who appreciate the beautiful and demand good values. 

Mermod é Jaccard Jewelry Co., Dept. D, St. Louis 


**Lowest price house in America for fine go >ds."* 
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Ideal Gift Books 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS VERSE 


16mo, $1.25. 





$1.2 A small volume containing the best humorous 
poems by Americans 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS PROSE 


16mo. $1.25. This volume includes extracts from the works 


of the best American humorists. Nearly every one of note is repre- 
sented, from Artemus Ward to Mr. Dooley. 


Published by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 
CHICAGO 





«The Way of the World” 
To the 


World’s Fair. 
Big Four Route 


To 
St. Louis. 


Daylight Entrance viathe Merchants’ Bridge— 
giving the passenger a fine panoramic view of 
the Mississippi River, Levee District and great 
Warehouse District of St. Louis. 
Ask nearest Big Four Agent for information or 
WARREN J. LYNCH, 
Gen’! Passengerand Ticket Agent, 
CINCINNATI, Ox10,. 
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oD BERT lue his feelings should be respected. Use ded 

OG red somewhere else. Green or brown sel- pos 

nd. They are good daily companions. om 

| hi 7" ds > Va reen or brown living-room should have a ing 

1S anasome ase 2al of yellow in it. This will make the hall pets 

four inches high, finished in soft, crysta » Ba x . Howe ge —~ sn, nt — — —n 4 - 

Silda datlodietsie onsh wnitnae teed, on for the dining-room, where the yel- the 
gt ve “A ore prominent than in the dark hall. 

ment in pottery, will be sent you, express If s a den on the lower floor, and it is sep- 

prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00 ‘ what may be called the cluster of ous 

This special offer is made to acquaint you fi r nay have as radical a treatment as the fur 
with the merits of the famous f ishes. If not, it must be counted in with 

; ral color scheme and made a part of it. | an. 

I has been used in the living-room, brown am 

Art ; selected here, or vice versa, The brown oo 


1 is a warm golden brown, charming with 
llow, and orange. The colors advised 











































i x I various walls may be of stain, of calci- no 
ottery a r of paper. With papers, the range is ex- ™ 
¥ te or cheap papers were never so good as wi 
celebrated for the symmetrical beauty, the F% t Highly figured walls are fatiguing in a a 
pleasing variety in shapes, the d , Se; |] in W alls in e\ ery a are er ant 
colorings, and the richness of sy Prange at couge amet ane uae. qu 
; wie ghts and shadows on the plaster that , 
aoe Te wee Nenana of Tenn As impression of monotony. The house- <r 
Pottery will be appreciated take into consideration her furniture, s | 
of taste and refinement. It mal 2 i draperies before deciding the ques- co 
ceptable wedding “ cS plain or figured walls. Where a hall Se 
Send for Book of Designs, v 4 s opening on each side, and is large enough pa 
Vase, No. 200. prices, or ask your local d a4 t the tre a — geo oe -. M. 
. > : . : € tones makes a desirabie wa coverir ' A 
Four inches high. THE GATES POT TI E RIES a lors may be repeated in plain tones in > = 
i Chamber of Commerce, Chicago ea | i pening from it. There is no patch- ° 
Siesen eee aD. Lents B The hall holds all the rooms rm 
i lo make the little house simple and liv- ¢ 
OPER PS AES ae ea etn have it express something of the individu- hg 
the people who live in it and yet not be he 
this is the goal which the home decora- Se 
ld strive to attain. ~~ 
in 





THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN pr 
WALLS, FLOORS, AND 
FURNITURE 


“EW of us are so fortunate as to be able to 
PY gin at the foundation of a room and 
k upward. Most of us are burdened 
miscellaneous furnishings, + which, 
ne reason or another, we feel com- 


JOHN L. NELSON é&» BRO. CoO. 
48 JACKSON BOULEVARD : :: CHICAGO 


i] 








New Effects in Exclusive 














[he reason is usually financial; we le 
ord to discard the various belongings to 
W ll Pp ll over again. Some of the things have tu 
os ind are valued for this reason; some al 
a apers her environment, and were at one : tk 
x e others were never good, and ; he 
Daint ( ‘hintzes e made so, and these, perhaps, make up j in 
y r portion. This harmonizing of old and ve 

i good walls with the unsatisfactory rugs, i 
rtains with the unsuccessful up- of 
o1Cce i e onnes ost difficult problem in house-fur- i di 
aper and portiéres do not agree. the P m 
ture is not on speaking terms with } sl 
ind the tiles in the mantel “‘ swear’ h 
the sofa-cushions. The old wine ir 
lly to the new bottle. No amount h 
JOHN L. NELSON é» BRO. CO ee ee 
oe ° “a the solution? Shall the new paper and a 
sacrificed to the old furnishings, and be ay 

48 JACKSON BOULEVARD : :: CHICAGO .ccord with them? Or shall the dis | 

‘ ; 

a . so good walls and bad furniture be en- h 
Write for Booklet—** YOUR HOME”—An Aid to Beautify It. e latter is gradually replaced by some- Pp 
[The second plan is the wiser one, , 
- for varring element may be removed bit by re 
- bit itv finally attained. ' le 
A LETTER O] niture, that is to say, old mahogany or oak, le 
r with new surroundings. Black walnut ti 
Mr. Herbert Stone, u upset the harmony; but golden oak is c 
. a tal in the new house or apartment, unless v 
11 Eldredge Court, Chicago, Illinois. , If the designs are good, the time and P 
Dear Sir—In renewing my subscription to the ‘‘ House Beautiful’’ permit me to pay | one & Senge — ee ee " 
- “ ™ * a * is « de ‘ ‘ . result is compensation. t 
professional tribute to the editorial policy which is maintaining the high standing of this , ises are seldom finished in golden oak. t 
useful, practical, entertaining magazine. Of the eight publications which monthly come | Nat ancy “4 ee ott ‘im os : 

. : . : : . x . I uses tis now 1e€ Tasnion, 1 us wor : 
to my home, it is the only one in my very busy life which I never fail to read clear | , ed in regard to interiors, to stain the 7 
through. There must be real merit in a magazine that will hold the interest of a woman | woo ome dark tone. Flemish and Belgian ti 
acai i _ . — ha not so much in vogue as they were a few h 
in the writing business. I have been on the staff six years, a year of which I was Sunday |... Weathered oak, fumed oak, golden | t 
itor, so I do not s idly when I express my appreciation of your success. brow nd shot ve are the tones most commonly s 
editor, so I do not speak idly P y app y : ese make the lighter furniture look out of t 
Very truly yours, L. F. 1) ( caine woodwork is great assistance , 





e decorator. A room thus treated is a 
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simple thing to furnish. The woodwork is well 
designed. The wainscot, doors, mantel, windows, 
and molding are good. There are few ugly open- 
ings, and no grilles. If the room is a living-room the 
wainscot is usually high, and the space to be cov- 
ered by paper comparatively small. The old-time 
cove is absent, and there is a cornice-molding like 
the trim. 

If the housewife is not hampered with the furni- 
ture that belonged to another home, the task of 
furnishing the room is a pleasant one. 

The walls and floor constitute the foundation of 
any decorative scheme. From a good rug the wall- 
paper may be chosen, or this plan may be reversed 
and the paper taken as the keynote. The dark 
woodwork demands a wall of character; pale tones 
must not be placed near it. A strong color does 
not necessarily mean a bright one. A color low 
in tone may be strong; a bright color may be very 
weak. Whatever paper is chosen for the room, it 
will probably look more subdued on the wall than 
when seen in the shop, and this fact must be taken 
into consideration in making the purchase. The 
question of a plain or figured wall has doubtless 
been decided. If figured paper is the choice, either 
a two-toned or a more decorative print in three 
colors is advised. We cannot all afford Morris de- 
signs, or those of Walter Crane, Sanderson, or 
Shand Kydd. Americans patterns were never so 
good as they are to-day. eer of the designs of 
M. H. Birge & Sons are particularly attractive 
with a dark trim. These papers are carried by all 
dealers, and the variety is endless. Walls and 
rugs need not match, but there should be a pre- 
dominating tone in one that is repeated in the 
other, and this should strike an answering chord 
in the hangings. To attain this harmony and not 
have it appear “ready-made” is an achievement. 
Some otherwise charming rooms fail to please 
because they suggest the carefully planned corner 
in a decorator’s shop. The color scheme is irre- 
proachable, but the personal touch is lacking. 


The White House Bay-Trees and Boxwoods 

The new ornaments of the White House com- 
prise sixty-six bay-trees, all imported from Boskoop, 

olland, and each one specially selected for its size 
and perfect contour. The majority of the bay- 
trees have tops sixty inches in diameter, says the 
Scientific American Building Monthly, the tree 
stems being from thirty-six to forty-two inches in 
length and the total height ranging from fifty-one 
to fifty-four inches. As the trees are planted in 
tubs, each two feet high, the tops of the bays tower 
above the heads of persons walking on the level of 
the terraces, and they are, of course, far above the 
heads of persons seated at the tables used for serv- 
ing refreshments on the occasions of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s outdoor levees. 

There also occupy places on the terraces six pairs 
of pyramidal bay-trees, each thirty-six inches in 
diameter, and finally there are the four giants of the 
miniature forest. Two of these trees have ball- 
shaped tops, while the other two have pyramidal 
heads. Each of these trees is seventy-eight inches 
in diameter and likewise seventy-eight inches in 
height. Most of the trees are from fifteen to 
twenty years of age, but each of the large standards 
at the north entrance has attained the advanced 
age of thirty years. In order to emphasize the 
distinctive appearance of the bay-trees the architects 
have interspersed them with seventy-two boxwood 
pyramids of three sizes. 

The boxwood has foliage of a lighter green, which 
contrasts admirably with the deeper tint of the bay 
leaves. The movement to Washington of the 
large bay-trees was of itself quite an under- 
taking. In the first place, the steamer which 
conveyed the trees from Holland was delayed for a 
week on the voyage, but the bays had been so well 
prepared in a traveling dress of burlap that the 
unusual duration of the trip did not affect their 
condition in the least. When, however, the cars 
bearing the new White House treasures started 
for Washington a serious difficulty was encountered, 
for it was found that the special cars which it was 
necessary to provide in order to accommodate the 
tallest trees—which in their packing towered to a 
height of twelve feet—would not pass through the 
tunnels on the direct lines to the capital, and con- 
sequently it was found necessary to transport them 
to Washington by a roundabout route. They ar- 
rived at last in the best possible condition. ; 
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of hfe 1s uncertain—it may 
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An adequate Endowment policy in the 
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If the span of your life is short, it pro- 
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The Favorite Bustle 


Wik the present style of dress it is imperative that something be 
worn to give a roundness to the figure and make a graceful con- 
tour. This bustle is made of superior quality of material, retains its 
shape until worn out, is flexible and light, yields to the form in a sitting 
posture, so that the wearer is not made uncomfortable by any pressure. 


Made in four lengths, 9, 12, 16, and 20 inches. 
and gray. Hip pads, 25c additional. 
9-inch, price - $ .60 
12-inch, price - 75 
Prepaid to any part of United States or Canada. 


Colors black, white, 


16-inch, price - 
20-inch, price - 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 


J. E. WOOD & CO., 42 Wood Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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There’s an artistic simplicity—a rich- 
ness of decorative effect imparted by 


TRADE 


-ri-ko-na 


Woven Wall Coverings 


A harmonious background for 
any setting. Enhances the 
decorations of any apartment. 
Far superior to the best wall 

apers, yet costs no more. 

revents cracking of wall. 
Absolutely sanitary. Samples 
of any color sentfree. Decora- 
tors can show you the full line. 
Send for free copy of our hand- 
somely bound novelette, “The 
House of the Honeymoon.” 


H. B. WIGGINS SONS CO., Manufacturers 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
OR THEIR SELLING AGENTS 
J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 
71-73 Worth Street - - NEW YORK 
228 Fifi Avenue . - CHICAGO 


803 Washington Avenue - - ST. LOUIS 
13 Jewin Crescent’ - LONDON, E. C. 





MIRRORS: WHERE TO PLACE 
THEM 
By ELIZABETH EMERY 
r HE value of the m 1 a decorative 
standpoint has lon isregarded A 
well-placed mirror has the effect of 





a pool 
of water ina garden. It makes reflections, 
and a pleasant spot upon which the eyes 

may rest. In a dark corner mirror is nearly 


equal to a window flects a bright 
portion of the room. 

In colonial times the distinction 
ror and a looking-glass was clearly 


glass was purely personal, 


prov 1ded it re 


between a mil 
defined Che 
place outside 


and had ne 














of the bed-chamber. The r belonged to the 
parlor or the dining-room hosen to accord 
with the woodwork of the room. The most beau 
tiful of these articles was the mantel mirror, which 
is now reproduced in modern colonial homes. But 
in few houses does it have the old-time character 
The trouble is not with the mirror, but with the 
things that it reflects. In the old days the mantel 


contained few articles. A pair of cal 
and two tall India vases were frequently the only 


dlesticks 


ornaments. What housewife to-day has the cour 
age to place only four things on her mantel? Twen 
ty-four would, perhaps, be the correct numeration 


and among the articles would doubtless be many 
small and insignificant ones. Personal belongings 
have no place on a colonial mantel. The latest pho 
tograph of the baby does not have its proper set 
ting here. 

Providing the room is in harmony, there is! 
mantel mirror that can comp 
It is perfect of its kind. The E 
mirrors and shelves and or 


) other 
colonial 
with its 
has 
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‘*The House Beautiful’’ ‘s,2.,-2527i"¢ 


which tells you 
how to derive the most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least money. It replies directly to your in- 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
your house. We appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for new ideas. Write 
us at your pleasure. 














ONE OF MANY 


THE HovusE BEAUTIFUL magazine, I firmly believe, is 
without a peer in its efforts to idealize the home and its sur- 
roundings. Itisatwentieth century necessity. Every single 
reader should realize its mission and sound its praises contin- 
ually. Itis doing a noble work that will never die. 

E. F., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Devoe Lead and Zinc Paint 
is lead, zinc, pure linseed oil, 
color, dryer—and nothing 


else. 


Such paint as good painters 
mixed and blended 


by machinery as no painter 


want; 


can do it; ready to use. 


The mixing is as important to 
your property as the materials. 


Send for paint information. 


& Raynolds Co. 
176 Randolph St., Chicago 


Devoe 
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met a well-merited oblivion s houses 
of the Eastlake period, but no sane builder intro 
duces into a new house any such 

wood and glass. In new houses the built-in mantel 
mirror is seldom used. When it is employed, it is 
sunk in a plain band of wood like the trim of the 
room. Few things should be placed on the mantel 
and these should be chosen 1 with care lock, of 


ightmare of 











wit cK, OI 

lain design, if it is going, is a ible thing to have 
iri it does not keep time it is the most u s thing 
in the house, and should not be placed where it is 
a constant delusion. On the supposition that the 
clock goes, and that it is of good design, place it on 


the mantel, and so near the glass that the back is 
not reflected. A pair of car d a pottery 









bowl for flowers; somethi hes, if there 
is a fireplace, or if the sticks hold candles—and 
nothing more is needed. The bowl may cost sever 


cents or seven dollars, the candlesticks may be of 
brass, picked up in a junk shop, or of silver, inher- 
ited from a great-grandmother, but the rul 1 
With such an arrangement i cannot go 





good. 
astray. 
THE MIRROR AS A EFL} 

If the mantel has no mirror do 
Decide what you wish the mirror to reflect, and 
hang itaccordingly. The room may be defici 
sunshine; place the mirror where it will catcl 
reflected light. iy ha 
ing view from one window; duplicate the view 
in the mirror. Thus you have an ever-changing 
landscape, which rivals many a painted canvas. An 
interesting doorway or a fine bit of staircase may 
be repeated in the glass. 

The frame of the mirror should be as simple as 
possible. A flat molding, like the trim of the roon 
is usually best. Sometimes a plain gold frame is 
effective. When a room is furnished in a special 
style, like Louis XV. or Louis XVI., there are many 
mirrors, and the frames conform to the woodwork 
oftheroom. The placing of a number of mirrors in 
a living-room of to-day is a mistak T 
are reflected many times the scheme is not a suc- 
cess. Nothing could be uglier than some of the 
rooms of thirty or forty years ago, when lo 
rors lined the walls, and furniture and ox 
were reflected over and over 

The gilt and plush and stuffir 
were multiplied: indefinitely. The 
reflected a gilt clock in a glass c: 
and hideous gilt vases, ‘‘china ornament the 
shape of heavy milkmaids and shepherd: 
match-safes of appalling ugliness. The wonder is 
that people survived that age of vulgarity. We 
have progressed in house decoration since that day, 
and we no longer cover our walls with glass and 
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OR YOUR DESK 


Elbert Hubbard, 7 
** Roycrofters, * 
Aurora, N. Y.: ei 
think that your cabi- 
net has added several 
— tomy earth life 
y enabling me to find 
the thing without wear 
of tear on my temper 
and vocabulary. 


| Pass'r Agent, ’N. We 
C. & H. R. Ry. Co, 
— | “I find them tndis- 
“) ‘ } pensable to me in my 
Free to You with | | {° work." 


ur Narnein Gold 
n a gifted writer like Elbert Hubbard can- 


juately describe the value of this cabinet 
a desk. It forms a complete, dur- 
yer-ready receptacle for all the clippings, manu- 

istrations you wish to preserve—the cleverest 
ellaneous papers ever invented. It 
le savings bank of information—worth 47 


man with 


er of mis 


ete, it consists of a substantial air tight, dust-proof box 
t f spe faily made holders, each of which not 

ts in it ut by the ingenious indexin System 
r Ise 1 referring to its contents may be found. 
lesk and takes care absolutely of all the 















at you might otherwise lose or forget—perhaps throw 
t for wantoft a better place to put it. The cabinet isa 

ng Cabinet never before made in desk size, and 
i in large sizes. The Desk Cabinet we offer 
ery respect to the expensive kind except the size. 
nnection with 


“SYSTEM 


Edited by A. W. SHAW 
gives ery month 200 or more pages of indispensable 
f ness men. System is essential to business suc- 
cess. And, so ts SYSTEM, the 
magazine. It tells every month all 
the new business tricks that save time 
—all the littie office wrinkles that save 
worry. Through SYSTEM you can 
learn all that anyone can possibly tell 
you about system and business 
methods. The regular reading of 
SYSTEM will solve your business per. 
plexities—but if it does not, SYSTEM 
has a staff of experts—practical busi 
ness men—who will answer your 
questions gladly and cheerfully and 
promptly. This service will cost you 
not one single penny—if you are a 
subscriber to SYSTEM. The price of 
SYSTEM is two dollars a year. It is 
worth a great deal more than that to 
an alert man with his eyes on the main 
chance 
An official of the National 
Cash Register Company, 
“The ideas gathered 
ycur magazine have 
enabled me to formulate 
,books, pamphlets, orders, 
e work greatly 
m SYSTEM in five —— ~ 
1 knocks tn busine t 
charges for 1t. F. A. PHILBRICK, 
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mereury. The banishment of the mirror was largely 
due to the reaction caused by that benighted period. 
But we are now recognizing the value of the mirror 
if used ina homeopathic manner. Rightly employed 
it has a charm that is difficult to analyze. The 
stately effect it produces gives a certain calm dignity 
to even a frivolous apartment. Space is always 
restful, and mirrors give the illusion of it. 

One int should be emphasized. No poor 
thing, whether it be picture, vase, lamp, or chair, 
can stand the test of being duplicated. A thing to 
be seen double must be good. Therefore, have no 
poor articles in your house; or if you must have 
such, do not use mirrors. 


BUILT-IN SIDEBOARDS AND 
CUPBOARDS 


By ANN WENTWORTH 


NE of the most practical developments of 
the arts and crafts movement has been 
the improvement in furniture-making. 
Quaintly set jewels, well-designed lamps 
and candlesticks, have both utility and 

beauty, and as such they deserve our praise. But 
they do not revolutionize our homes. Anything 
that strikes at the root of house-furnishing creates 
an upheaval, and this is what the arts and crafts 
movement has done. The first Mission furniture 
was made by a craftsman, and it is the Mission 
idea, expressed in manifold forms, that has made 
the Fines we voy 

The importance given to the structural in cabi- 
net-making has brought about a closer relation 
between the architecture of the room and the fur- 
niture which fills it. This recognition of the rela- 
tion of the walls to the furniture has resulted in 
making certain pieces an integral part of the build- 
ing. Built-in furniture is so old that it is new. 
The earliest pieces of furniture, with the excep- 
tion of the chest, were a part of the construction 
of the room. The settler and furniture-maker 
were one and the same. Life was simple. The 
built-in seat, the built-in bed supplemented by the 
chest, completed the furniture. The early builder 
thought little of beauty. The simplicity of his 
home was merely an outgrowth of conditions. 

The architects of the early eighteenth century 
added beauty to their houses by building cup- 
boards into the corners of the rooms. At this 
period great attention was given to interior wood- 
work, and the fine cupboards repeated the panels 
and architraves of the doors. 

The home-maker to-day is striving*for beauty 
and simplicity. Built-in furniture combines both, 
and is admirably adapted to many rooms. There 
are houses where it would not be in place. With 
white paint and mahogany furniture, built-in 
book-cases and corner cupboards are appropriate. 
{n houses that are constructed with exposed beams, 
hig fireplaces, high wainscots, many built-in pieces 
are fitting. In some of the new dwellings built 
on the art-craft plan, settles, desks, cabinets, side- 
boards, and even beds are made a structural part 
of the rooms. The matter can easily be overdone, 
and the scheme carried to an unpleasant extreme. 
When this happens the plan defeats its own end— 
for simplicity is lost. 

The house-builder should consider the advan- 
tages of certain built-in pieces. They add to the 
expense of the woodwork, but lighten the expense 
of furnishing. Built-in book-cases and built-in cor- 
ner cupboards are too familiar for comment. Side- 
boards and cabinets are not so well known, and it is 
in this field that the house-builder has great scope. 
The dining-room is particularly adapted for simple 
structural style. The sideboards of colonial times 
can never lose their hold. In certain dining-rooms 
they never can be replaced ; they are so much a part 
of their setting. The built-in sideboards are in no 
sense a rival of these fine old Chippendale, Hepple- 
white, and Sheraton pieces. But they are Senasidibte 
rivals of the ornate, heavy sideboards of every 
conceivable pattern, which have been in vogue 
since the old cabinet-makers ceased to work. 
These various patterns need not be dwelt upon, 
for they have ceased to be taken seriously. The 
built-in sideboards have all the virtues of these 
pieces, and none of their vices. They provide a 
ee shelter for silver and glass. They 

old many things and display a few, and finally 
they simplify the work of the dining-room, and as 
such they claim recognition. 


AND RETURN 


From Chicago daily, June 1 to September 30, with corre- 
spondingly low rates from all points. A fine chance to 


visit this wonderful land of mountains, lakes and canons, 
of charming scenery and health-giving air, at a mini- 
mum of expenditure. ‘The best route is via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific a North-Western Line f 


Two superbly appointed fast trains daily over the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. The Colorado Special, only one 
night to Denver from Chicago; two nights from the Atlantic seaboard. 

srwage The Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
Send 4 cents for booklets, maps and full infomation as to 
hotels, boarding houses, rates, train service, etc. 








W. 8. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICACO. 








The Craftsman’s Shop of Ossining 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Medicine Cabinet *4 '*- y'¢. 30 in. high. Price, $10.00 


in. deep. 








* Briarcliff Furniture " is of the best type of the popular Arts and 
Crafts furniture. The movement toward better things that go to make 
up the home is strong and growing. More people every day are realiz- 
ing the importance of interior decoration. It is being discovered that 
inanimate objects have a decided influence on character and disposition. 
Furniture, floors, walls, draperies, have a language and speak con- 
stantly. They say something, good or bad. They express beauty, 
durability, honesty, truth—or something else. We make furniture for 
every part of the house. Living-room, dining-room, bed-room, den, 
library, office. Nearly all our work isin oak toned in rich brown color 
and finished in oil and wax. 

Our patronage extends all over the United States. Artists, home- 
builders, architects everywhere have something good to say of “ Briar- 
cliff Furniture.” 





Expert advice on decoration freely given. Address, The Shop 
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HE name is familiar throughout the civilized world, and the won- 
derful achievements in the art of piano building are most fully 
exemplified in our instruments of the present year. 


They are the result 


of eighty years of experience in pianoforte construction. 


We would especially call attention to the “‘ QUARTER(%) GRAND,” 
the smallest Grand embodying modern principles ever made. 











MANUFACTURED 


CHICKERING & SONS 


809 Tremont Street, 


Established in 182: 
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Boston, Mass, 











HOT WATER QUICK! 







Made of 
Beautifully 
Nickeled 
Copper 


2 night. 


We advise specifying this Heater, the No. 2. 
Price, $35.00 


The Humphrey Crescent 
Instantaneous Water Heater 


: Will heat a tubful of water for your bath while you undress 
2 —at a cost of about one cent for gas; always ready 
Hot water starts the moment the gas is lighted. 


day or 


Prices, $20.00 to $45.00 





Crescent Heaters utilize every available heat | 


unit in the gas. Simply and quickly installed 


50,000 IN USE. SOLD BY ALL PLUMBERS 


Write to-day for Descriptive Catalogue 
‘*The Luxury of a Bath’’ 


Humphrey Co., Dept. A, 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





Long Lived Paint 


is simply a matter of ZINC WHITE. 


The more zinc, the longer the 








life. 


Also the more zinc the more 





beauty and the greater economy. 


ZINC WHITE. 


FREE—Onr Practical Pamphlets : 
‘* Paints in Architecture ’’ 
‘* Specifications for Architects ’’ 
‘* French Government Decrees’”’ 





The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


7! Broadway, New York 


We do not grind Zinc in oil. A list of zinc paint manufacturers is furnished on request. 


All high-grade paints are based on 
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AND 


ANSWERS 








ere I could find a pair? 
ople about them, but they did not know 


ross a pair of genuine ones. 


ter made in this country. 


this department will be glad to describe in 


ration of a single room, or to give general sug 
| rooms, in reply to each Tetter. But it Is 

a small fee tor detailed plans for an en 

e house as a whole. Replies will be sent by 

enclosed. 

that questions be as concise as possible and 

e of the paper only. The name of sender 

yn plans and letters. 
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Mirror Knobs 


to procure a pair of old mirror-knobs, but 
w where to look for them. Can you tell 
I have asked sev- 


meant. I wish you would tell me some- 
f their history. S. D. R. 
quaint and attractive. Old 


to find, for the reason that for 


] | 
T-KNnODS are 


4 l¢ 
aimceuit 


years no one paid any attention to them 


11 


jllectors turned their fancy to the pretty. 
lises, there were few to be found. Repro- 
s are easy to secure, but like most copies of 
things, they lack the charm of the originals. 

old towns as Salem, Marblehead, Ports- 
Nantucket, or Newburyport, vou might 
There are quaint 
ops in these seaports which are very unlike 
rt shops of the larger cities, and in any one 
you might find mirrors and kindred things. 
nobs were imported in early colonial days 
They were usu- 
or enamel, framed in 
brass and joined to long screws. 


porcelain narrow 
Two 
supported a mirror, the screws being fas- 
the wall. Many of the knobs were painted 
r, others were decorated with transfer de- 
black and dark brown. Portrait knobs 
reatly prized and to-day bring high prices. 
ts of Washington, Franklin, and Lafayette 
onally found and are among the most 
ng of collectors’ pieces. Some of the en- 
at first glance, look like Battersea, 
coarser texture than this costly and 
enamel. They are extremely dainty, 
iaint Watteau figures and diminutive 
Enameled knobs are not common. 
st frequently found have the black prints 
rass frames. In a bedroom furnished in 
it is a pretty fancy to support the 
rlass with a pair of these old trinkets. 


stvie., 


Restoring an Old House 


we have purchased a small farm in 
‘ew England town. We want to make out 
omfortable summer home. 
ouse is very much out of repairs, but we 
ha little outlay to make it livable. What 
special help upon is the color scheme, and 
ggestions upon furniture, etc. The wood- 
what is to be the dining-room is white, 
eled up about two feet, everywhere the 
are very low. The living-room is now 
ery dark brown or black, paneled the 
, with one broad beam. across the ceiling. 
e under the stairs and the space in the 
be opened into the living-room, thus 
The four fireplaces have nar- 
mantels. The whole house is 
1 and quaint in every way. 
1 the living-room be satisfactory with the 
painted a deep brownish black, with 
reen? If so, what shall I put upon the 
Is it feasible to take light wood of some 
1 have a carpenter make furniture follow- 
Mission stlye for both living-room and 
om? The floors are all in very poor con- 
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dition, but must be used in some way. How? 
If greens and browns predominate in the a 
room, what can I have in the dining-room that will 
be cool and attractive? All of the chambers will be 
finished in simple green and white, yellow and 








white, blue and white, etc. R. L. C. 
in The restoring of an old house is an interesting 
a process. Our advice would be to keep it as quaint 
n as possible. Restore the white paneling in the 
y — ° . 

living-room and use colonial furniture rather than 
. Mission pieces. Mahogany furniture may be 

picked up by degrees. Windsor chairs and the 
= many other old painted designs ought not to be 

difficult to find in your locality. Windsor chairs 

are now reproduced, and could be used until you 

collected old ones. Mission furniture would clash 

" with the white woodwork, and if made to order, 

Ww would cost as much as mahogany. For the walls 

“a use reproductions of old papers. There are many 

r beautiful patterns at inexpensive prices, and they 

; will fit into the old house as modern designs never 
or hs 

can. In the living-room, the green that you are 
D : ‘ ; 

planning to use is good. Among the colonial 
y. ' ; : 

: patterns is a deep green with a pattern in self-color. 

o : 

f It has almost the effect of a plain paper, 
’ which is desirable in a living-room, yet is more in 

Ss. 


keeping in such a house as yours than a car- 


o ; tridge or other solid paper. For the halla paneled 
- : paper is advised, such a one as is now used « - O nt t eC ame 
at a a 9 


in the Wadsworth Longfellow house in Portland. 


- This is a reproduction of an old design. The firm 
7 making this paper has also reproduced another By W. A. Fraser 
o pattern that once hung in the Longfellow house. 
* The original colors were a drab and a lustrous gray. 
Z | It is now reproduced in crimson, blue, and yellow. 


| eutceriGamingioradiasnn Se! 1 “The Metropolitan Magazine 


wish your dining-room to seem especially coo} it 


is not advised. The blue paper just mentioned is FOR JUNE 


very attractive—one of the best blues of which 


Ds | ye og , THE OUT O’DOORS NUMBER 


Before deciding about the floors, it would be 


ns best to consult some one who is familiar with stains. 
= Old and half-worn boards have great possibilities. Leading Short 

' Wonderful results are now secured with floors Stories by nt on O eS 
: that are worn and uneven, and apparently too far 
d gone to restore. and 
y; : ° 
a Color Problems 
n. My house, as planned by an interior decorator, has u lan awit ome 
i a red hall; dull blue in the sitting-room, with land- 
; ' scape frieze in blue, old rose, and green; drawing- 10 Short Stories 100 Illustrations 
on ' room in old rose; study in green; library in forest- 
he green, and dining-room in a tapestry paper with : 

1 a good deal of green. I am perplexed about rugs . 

for the sitting-room. What color should they be? A 35-cent Magazine for 15 cents At all Newsdealers 


The tapestry paper has a large, forest design: green 


in trees, blue sky, and brown or tan hills. Wood- THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


: work polished mahogany. How should the man- 

ut I tel mirror be framed? Would gilt be suitable? R. H. Russell, Publisher 3 WEST 2%h STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
What rugs shall I buy? The furniture in the din- 
ing-room is a mixture of French Empire and Chi 
pendale, all very good. I have many fine old 


| Pichi WiLiedattiera|M@M PORTABLE HOUS ES 























~ ground? i. A. ©, Summer Cottages 
ne Automobile Houses 
wW ’ Children’s Play Houses 
he According to the present scheme of color the — ee " . 

a otograph Galleries, Etc. 
£. rooms are arranged thus: Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows. 
he . " Better built and better looking than you can have constructed 
= Hall ee sc tee ee wee Re d. at home an iat much less c oak Wind and water tight. Artis- 
- Sitting-room ey . Dull blue. = beaten Constructed on the Unzt System. (Panels inter- 
“ x " Houses shipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 
is Drawing room ..... ( 1d rose. and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours afier arrival at 

Study Green destination, according to size of house. 
he Lit ae : Q NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
th abrary .... bay ireen. NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 
he Dining-room ...... Green and blue. Everything fits. Any ene con quact hom. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
ne Select rugs for the dittine- room in which blue Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us what you want and 
. we will give you a delivered price at once. 

w= redominates, although rugs in subdued tones, 
"i P . 8 B MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
“ such as pinks and greens, would not be obtru- | 680 Broadway. SAGINAW, MICH. 


sive. The old-gilt mirrors would be effective here. 
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ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 








CHICAGO 
FROST & GRANGER 
Architects, 806 The Temple, 184 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





EMERY STANFORD HALL 


Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite 918, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 





K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
Chicago. Telephone Ogden-715 
Approximate estimates and other preliminary consultations 
given free of charge. 





ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 





DAYTON, OHIO 
F. M. ANDREWS 


Architect, 914-919 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, O. Modern Homes 
and Business Blocks. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H, NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private Grounds. Correspond- 
ence Solicited. 710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ROLLAND ADELSPERGER 


ARCHITECT 
THE HOME THE YARD 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 








ART ——. 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, “Tol Ill. 


CEMENT WORK AND FIRE-PROOF 
FLOORS 
RUDOLPH S. BLOME CO., Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 


DECORATOR 
JOSEPH_TWYMAN, Care of the Tobey Fur- 
niture Co., Chicago. Designer of Furniture, 
Ornamental Glass, Rugs and Decorations. 
Houses furnished and decorated complete. 


DUMB WAITERS AND HAND ELEVA- 
TORS 

SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 86 Carroll 

Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufacturers 
of the Sedgwick Patent. 


FIRE-PROOFING 
THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
171 Lake St., Chicago, 121 Liberty St., New 
York. Thorough protection against fire at 
small cost. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 


METAL TILES 


MERCHANT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet tllus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


PUMPS, ETC. 

Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
proved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
& BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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ROOFING TIN 
«7 LOR OLD STYLE” Roofing Tin, the 
I est grade Roofing Tin made. N.& G. 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., the 
rs, will send their monthly magazine, 
ARROW,” to those interested in a good 
Tin. 

ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & CO,, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
anufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; 


Dook let. 


TIN ROOFING 


M HANT & CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
- iil free a “booklet” explaining how 
Roofing Tin is made, and how to avoid 

of bad i 
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ks teach salesmen how to write convincing letters that 
teach credit men how to write tactful letters that bring 
id give no offense; teach correspondents how to write 


ess-br nging letters; teach stenographers how to mas- 

lence; teach advertisement writers how to write strong, 

ig »py. They form a complete college course in business 

Eng to be read at leisure—-to be put into daily practice at 
‘ Many successful men are earning large salaries merely be 
now how to state a business proposition clearly, tersely, 

forcefully, This set of books comprises the notable Sher- 

business English complete. Before being pub- 

is course sold for $25.00. Every business man, 
ployee should have this set ready for reference. 


YOU CAN GET A SET HANDSOMELY BOUND IN 
CLOTH AT 


Less than % Regular Price 


ng this offer in connection with SYSTEM, the 
mag h is as essential to business men as system itself is 
tol SYST E M tells every month all the new business tricks 
that save time—all the little office 
wrinkles that save worry. Through 
SYSTEM you can learn all that any 
one can possibly tell you about system 
and business methods. One hundred 
and sixty or more pages monthly, 
cramful of business ideas for YOU 
The regular reading of SYSTEM will 
solve your business perplexities—but 
if it does not, SYSTEM has a staff of 
experts—practical business men who 
will answer your questions free. 

The subscription price of SYSTEM 
is $2.00 per year. Pas Sherwin Cody 
books, described above, sell for $3.00 
To subscribers of SYSTEM, however, 
we will send the books at less than 
half the regular cost. Send $2.00 for 
SYSTEM and $1.00 for the books, and 
we will enter your name for one year 
of SYSTEM (including the free expert 

service) and will express you the books 
1a at once, every cost prepaid. Send the $3. oo to-day. 
Tear ndivertioes rent and 
WRITE YOUR NAME BELOW 
Armour Glue Works, Chicago, II! 
ynot get along without System. 
t and most comprehensive maga- 
e ’ Full of ‘* new blood ”’ ideas, 
juated, W. E, Jounson, Jr. 
e's Saving and Loan Association 
Company, Le etonia, Ohio. 
article is frequently worth much 
the price of a year’s subsc ription. 
. E. GREENAMYER. 
n at home Shawls Cody’s books 
yn my study table. I never travel 
e of them in my grip. With them 
ery spare moment can be improved 
to de nancial advantage. 
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Yor ainly give big value for the money. 
Joun Lee Manin, 
President Mahin Advertising Co. 
Send with Three Dollars at our risk to 


THE SYSTEM co., 964 First nations Sack Big. 
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finish could be retained. Yellow is a better color 
and will make the dining-room very pleasant. 
On the second floor the molding should be placed 
at the angle of the walls and ceiling. In regard to 
the stains, you will find helpful a brief article on 
wood staining in the May House BEavtIFUL. 
Simple curtains of dotted Swiss will be in harmony 
in the bedrooms and in keeping with the character 
of the house. Mattings are appropriate; so are 
bare floors with simple rugs. 

The green-and-brass bedstead is neither de- 
sirable in color nor design. 





You may become a member of THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY immediately if you reside in any 
of the following places. Fill out the application blank below, put an X opposite the title you 
want as your first choice, and your first delivery will be made free of expense. After that you 
can exchange your book as often as you want to for a whole year at any library centre on 


this list. There are absolutely no charges other than your annual membership fee of Five 
Dollars. We send you full particulars with your first book. A year’s subscription to The 
Booklovers Magazine is included with each Library membership. All the good new books for 
each month are listed in this magazine each month among the advertising pages. 


AKRON, Ohio ELIZABETH, N.J. MORRISTOWN, N.J SAGINAW, Mich. 
ALAMEDA, Cal ELMIRA, N. Y. MT. VERNON, N.Y SALEM, Mass. 
ALBANY, N.Y. ENGLEWOOD, N. J. NASHUA, N.H. SALT LAKE CITY, Utah 
ALTON, Ill. EVERETT, Wash. NASHVILLE, Tenn SAN DIEGO, Cal 
ASBURY PARK,N.J. FALL RIVER, Mass. NEWARK, N. J SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
ATLANTA, Ga. FITCHBURG, Mass. NEW BEDFORD, Mass. SAVANNAH, Ga. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. FLUSHING, L.I., N.Y. NEW BRITAIN, Conn SCHENECTADY, N.Y 
AUGUSTA, Maine GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. NEW HAVEN, Conn. SCRANTON, Pa. 
BALTIMORE, Md. GREENSBURG, Pa. NEW ORLEANS, La SEATTLE, Wash. 
BANGOR, Me. HALIFAX, N. S. NEW ROCHELLE, N, SPOKANE, Wash 
BERKELEY, Cal. HAMILTON, Canada NEW YORK, N.Y. SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
BETHLEHEM, Pa. HARRISBURG, Pa. NORFOLK, Va. STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y HARTFORD, Conn. OAKLAND, Cal SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala. INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. OMAHA, Neb TACOMA, Wash 
BOSTON, Mass JACKSONVILLE. Fla OTTAWA, Ont., Can TAUNTON, Mass. 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn. JERSEY CITY, N. J PASADENA, Cal. TOLEDO, Ohio 
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Plain brass or iron 
painted white make better and simpler bedsteads. 
The shades should be hung inside the window 
easing and be of a color to correspond with the 
outside of the house. Dark gray with a white 
trim and green blinds would make a good color 
scheme. 
Shelves 

| have a basement room in my house which is 
dry and well lighted that I want to use as a den. 
want to furnish it with mission style desk, or table, 
and other furniture; also have shelves built in all 
around the sides, and have a brick fireplace and 
beamed ceiling. I thought of using the dark 
weathered oak, and oak floor stained the same color. 


< 


CANTON, Ohio 


vu” 


_ 


Will you please advise me as to style of fireplace 
and mante also shelves and windows, and how the 
room generally should be finished? I would put in 
casement sash, inside of the present basement 
windows. ‘Thought of using some sort of colored 
Florentine glass in them. Would leaded glass be 
better for the purpose? I would not want to see 
out. I thought of having the shelves around the 
sides of room come up about six feet. The ceiling 
is ten feet high, and the room is twenty-one feet 
long by twelve feet wide at one end, but a jog in the 
wall about half its length makes the other half ten 
feet wide. I want the paneled beams, which I 
thought should be perfectly plain, to conceal some 
steam pipes now there. Would eight by twelve 
inches deep be too large for the heaviest ones, and 
how would you finish the ceiling and side walls 
above the shelves? F. M. 

Your scheme for utilizing the basement room as 
a den is excellent, for you have a good foundation 
upon which to work. It would be a good plan to 
stain the floor dark and keep the furniture and 
woodwork in a dark tone. Either a brick mantel 
of simple design, or one of weathered oak would be 
better than an ornamental one. The ordinary red 
bricks should not be used, but those of yellow or 
brown tones instead. These bricks vary in tone 
from tan to shades of dull yellow and brownish pink, 
and if well chosen are very satisfactory ina room of 
this type. In the February number of the House 
BEAUTIFUL is shown a fireplace of Fallston brick. 
There are several schemes for shelves that could be 
used, the usual simple shelf around the room being 
advocated. Between the doors a series of shelves 
three and a half or four inches wide could be placed, 
the shelves extending from floor to ceiling. The 
book-shelves in the Easton bungalow are suggestive. 
Casement windows with leaded glass would be de- 
sirable, also the exposed beams which you mention. 
If your walls could be stained a strong, simple 
color, it would be better than using paper. Burlap 
or fabricona could be used, but the inexpensive 
stain is recommended. 


A Narrow Hall 

Please advise me about papering our hall. It 
is long, narrow, and high. 

No windows or sunlight, except from above. 
There is an oak floor, with crimson rugs; it opens 
into the dining-room which has a rug with dashes 
of crimson. I should like a color scheme that 
would not jar with the dining-room, as that door 
is always open. The molding is quite heavy 
and just above bottom of staircase there are cor- 
nices. Should they be painted again, or tinted, 
and what shade? The ceiling was painted also, 
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THE CROSSING 

SIR MORTIMER 

THE SILENT PLACES 

RULERS OF KINGS . 
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A FEW of the NEW BOOKS 


Winston Churchill 
, Mary Johnston 
Stewart Edward White 
Gertrude Atherton 
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Application Blank 


THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 
1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

DEAR SIRS: I send herewith my check for Five Dollars for which please enter me as a 

I have put an ‘‘X’’ opposite the book | wish sent as my 

It is*understood that the above subscription fee includes a fully-paid 

subscription to The Booklovers Magazine for one year. 
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Date 1904 


Place 


VIOLETT : . . Baroness von Hutton 
DAUGHTERS OF NIJO Onoto Watanna 
TILLIE . ; Helen R. Martin 


House Beautiful, June, 'o4 


THE DARROW ENIGMA. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE STATES 
THE YOKE . , : Elizabeth Miller 
IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE Miriam Michelson 
FOUR ROADS TO PARADISE Maud Wilder Goodwin 
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“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


HE most interesting and useful book published on Country House building. 

Beautifully printed from half-tone engravings of photographs and water- 
color perspective drawings in two colors; also carefully drawn floor plans show- 
ing arrangements of interiors with dimensions of rooms, etc. Accurate estimates 
of cost, general specifications, and chapters on decorations (illustrated), and 
very helpful information on planning and building. The designs are in the 
Colonial, Artistic, English Half Timber, and other styles of Arehiteeture, 

Plans and specifications drawn for these designs or for special ideas of your 
Special sketches. Houses altered and remodeled. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau Street, New York City—Dept. A. 


Before you build do not fall to send for the 1904 edition of 


PRICE, $2.00 
PREPAID 

















COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1904 


MR. E., S. CHILD, Architect, announces the publication of an 
enlarged edition of Colonial Houses. This is an illustration in 
miniature of one of the new designs, This book has had more 
thought and labor expended on it than any of its predecessors. It 
contains floor plans, descriptions, estimates, and correctly drawn 
perspectives. Pn design, and in its value to all who intend to build 
a beautiful home, it is unlike any other publications. 

Price of Colonial Houses, $2.00, delivered by express prepaid. 
Address: E.S. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 60 New St., NEW YORK 
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MAN SING 


Practical Lessons by Mail 


For the Daughter who wishes to fit herself for 
the responsibilities of home-making. 


For the Wife who wishes to manage her house- 
hold affairs with greater economy of ettort 
and money. 


For the Mother who wishes to give more intel 
ligent care to the mental and physical 
needs of her children 





Practical lessons may be taken under eminent 
teachers at small expense. 


Special Summer Arrangement for those begin- 
ning immediately. 


Details and 48-page illustrated sesteme of 
subjects sent free on request. 


American School of Household Economics 
3327 Armour Avenue - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 





ALICE E. NEALE 


I101-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 
AND 
22 THIRTY-THIRD STREET WEST 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


A Specialty made of 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 
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RAILWAY 





“THE ONLY WAY” 


TO THE 


WORLD’ 


FAIR 
4 We OO) 08 





LOWEST RATES 


Our World’s Fair guide and rate quotations 
cost nothing. Write for them. 
Gro. J. CHARLTON 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Il. 
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ives you an idea of what you will 
catalogue of Kenil- 
Philippine fibre furniture ; 
; hand-made furniture. 


is $17.50. If 


dsome 108-page 


( nial, and 







you send twenty cents in 
100K a x ood oak paper knife inany one 











e hes: Weathered, Golden, Old English 
. Rust 
The Cook 424 Pine St. 
Casaany Michigan 
pan} City, Ind. 





Have you a large dining-room for which 
. desire an unusually fine and large 
colonial sideboard (8 feet long)? If so send 


syhoto to 
JOHN R. HARE, 


320 N. Howard Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


READ BREWSTER’S MILLIONS 
THE GREAT NOVEL 


ALL BOOKSTORES 





AT 








Special Summer Prices 


Order from maker and save one-half. 


HIS No. 14 Mission Ladies’ Desk, 

42 inches high, 30 inches wide, 14 
wches deep. Made in weathered oak, 
with shelf for books. Legs and posts 
are nicely squared. Built on artistic 
ines. Our price direct from the factory, 
oll Dealers get $18 00 The Art 
Folio Cabinet, 42 inches high and 22% 
inches wide, is made of solid mahogany, 
all hand carved and rubbed finest piano 
polish. Has eight partitions, suitable 
ror any 
fo lio up to 
12 inches 
wide. The 
automatic 
t hes. f 
the doo Re- 


et is :$ 32.00. 





The sectional bookcases are as 
necessary in the home as books, 
We are making a special summer 
ne of $11.25 (as shown in cut), 
Goods highly polished and finished 
in golden oak. Write for our cata- 
log, sent free on request, which con- 
tains special line of mission and 
artistic furniture. Our special sum- 
mer prices give bargains that you 
cannot afford to overlook. 


King Furniture Co. Si0,iasra, Street 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON 
CHINA PAINTING 


(Continued from page 26 


masters of ornament accepted nature, finding in 
her a never-failing source of inspiration, reveren- 
cing her most deeply—aye, and following her most 
truly—in that they were not content to copy 
without further thought, the forms nearest at 
hand, never for a moment taking it for granted 
that what she had made fit for her ends must, 
without modification, perforce be fitted for their 
very different purposes; then it seems hard to under- 
stand how ornament can properly be anything but 
conventional Conventionality in ornament is an- 
other name for reticence or self-restraint. It gives 
you to understand that the artist has done, not 
all he could, but just what the occasion required ; 
and, apart from the instinct of reserve, in art as 
in everything else, restraint is forced upon the orna- 
mentist by all the conditions of his work, by its 
purpose, place, and means of execution, no less 
than by that necessity for repetition which, in these 
days more than ever, is a condition of its very 
existence.” 
THE ACTUAL PAINTING 

In preparing for work first wipe off the china with 
turpentine, as the paint in this way works more 
smoothly. When stopping work breathe on tint to 
keep the dust from sticking to the color, or to the 
oil in the color. Always flux the colors one-sixth, 
sometimes more, except those colors marked tint- 
ing colors in the catalogue, which are not used for 
painting or mixing. With one or two exceptions 
all the mineral colors have iron or gold for a founda- 
tion, and the iron colors cannot be mixed with the 
gold colors. The mixture may be a good color be- 
fore firing, but the two colors will not fire together 
in the kiln. The iron colors require less heat to 
develop them and will not stand as many firings as 
the gold colors. 

ENAMELS 

In painting conventional designs the colors are 
often enriched by the addition of enamels. About 
one-sixth relief white (German Auf) is added to the 
dark colors and a mixture of two-thirds Auf and 
one-third hard white enamel may be used as a 
body and toned with the lighter colors. It is well 
to note that the greens, when mixed with enamels, 
are sometimes crude after firing. They can be 
softened by the addition of deep purple and black. 
Fired tests of all the enamel mixtures are of the 
utmost importance. In painting with colors so 
mixed use only turpentine and float them on. 


LAYING THE COLORS 

For colors in dark tints for bands, backgrounds, 
etc., use a little copaiba, then keep it the right con- 
sistency with lavender oil, lay an even wash, then 
dry thoroughly (until the color looks burned) and 
go over it again with another wash of color. This 
gives depth of tone. Blues are the most difficult 
colors to lay. A dark shade may be laid three 
times, but should be well dried between each wash. 
To make a rich blue use dark blue, a touch of deep 
purple, a very little Brunswick black, and one- 
eighth flux. For turquoise-blue use deep blue- 
green, one-fourth apple-green, and a touch of 
chrome-green. Lay twice. One could continue 
indefinitely to give color mixtures and color schemes, 
and there is much room for study and practice in 
this ever-fascinating and elusive work. The use of 
metallic lusters adds a pleasing effect to many dec- 
orative pieces, especially when used as in the Gubbio 
luster plaques, of which the Cluny Museum has 
such an interesting collection. Whenever possible 
one should study the best oriental porcelains, such 
as are found in museums, as the oriental artists 
were masters in color 

Much may be learned by studying and making 
tracings from such works as the following: 

“The Ieramic Art of Japan,” by Audsley and 
Bowes 

“Artistic Japan.’’—Bings. 

“History of Ceramic Art.’’—Jaquemart. 

*Polychromatic Ornament ’’—Racinet. 

“Grammar of Ornament.’’—Owen Jones. 

“Chinese Ornament.’’—Owen Jones. 

Books on Decorative Design.—Lewis F. Day. 

“Plant Form.’’—Haité 


“Japanese Pottery.’’— Morse 


Handwrought Reed Chairs are Pre-eminently the Ideal Ones 
FOR SUMMER HOMES AND PORCH USE 
Handwrought Reed Chairs They are so cool and inviting that you soon forget your fatigue. 


There is a great difference between the wholesale and retail price 
on furniture. You will find our chairs priced surprisingly reasonable and we give special care to the selection 
of material and the finish. This fine hand-woven chair, with broad rolled arms, is so comfortable that you 
will leave it with regret. Our price, $8.95, (Value at retail, $12.00.) Catalogue 19. 


H Nothing so desirable for use during the warm season as mattings. 
Summer Floor Coverings. Cool, ~ band and easily cared for. We import both China and ~~ 
goods, selling direct to the consumer at import prices with our small profit added, thereby saving you at 
least one-third on your matting purchases. ° Sold only in original bales containing forty yards. Highest 
grade of China matting, closely woven and very durable. In striped effects or plain straw color. Price per 


roll of forty yards, $11.50. (Retail value, $20.00.) 
Reds, blues, and greens being the chief colors used in combination 


$8.95 Fancy Japanese Mattings. with the natural straw color. Price per roll, $7.90. (Value at 


retail, $12.00.) Woven in beautiful tapestry effects. In requesting samples, which are sent free to show the- quality, kindly suggest 
colors desired. 


Baby Carriages and Go-Carts 


When buying a Go-Cart or Carriage the first consideration should be the baby’s comfort, a point which 
we give special study, and our patented improvements are not to be found in other makes. While it 
costs more to include these features, our carriages are priced less than those of inferior make. We 
give special care to the construction and the selection of the materials used, but this means much to 
the life of the carriage. Our selling methods mean much to the prospective purchaser. This beautiful 
cart complete, as shown, with cushion tires, parasol, and lace cover, and upholstered sides, back, and 
seat for $16.60. Would cost at retail, $22.00. Styles from $3.95 up shown in Catalogue 20 














We ship all goods on receipt of price and cheerfully refund 
your money if they are found unsatisfactory for any reason 
whatsoever. Why pay dealers’ profits when we offer every 
chance of inspection? You can be satisfied that our goods 
are right without expense to yourself. Freight paid east 5 

of Mississippi and north of Tennessee with allowances to $16.60 
points beyond. 


AMERICAN CARPET & FURNITURE Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





DEPT. H. 








he Auto-Valet 


33 

(PATENTED) ™ 

THE MOST CONVENIENT PIECE OF 
FURNITURE EVER BUILT. 


It is an entirely new form of wardrobe for gentle- 
men whereby clothes can be kept the way a valet 
would care for them. A separate frame and hanger 
for every suit keeps it in proper shape—easy to get at 
—all in one dust-proof compartment. 


A Complete Closet— 
A Handsome Wardrobe 


Made in mahogany, quarter-sawn oak, any color, 
beautifully finished throughout, single and double sizes. 


Six nickeled steel frames, with wooden head-rails of correct shape to prevent wrinkles, auto- 
matically slide out by opening the doors, and frames can be tipped forward so each suit can be reached 
without disturbing the others. Permits of brushing front and back without removing from frames. 

Has places for shoes, slippers, shoe trees, overshoes, neckties, 
cuffs: drawers for underwear and linen; boxes for studs, buttons, 
scarf pins, and compartment for top and theatre hats; French plate 
dressing glass and secret drawers. 

This “Auto-Valet” can be seen at the leading furniture dealers in the principal cities of the 
United States, at whose stores the high quality, excellence of design, finish and workmanship, and its 
great convenience can be seen and appreciated. 

Send for our handsome, interesting, illustrated booklet,««The Auto-Valet,’’ mailed free. 


\BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO., Dept. E, Grand Rapids, Mich. } 














For the Porch 
ideas in furniture and decors: ROY YOur Summer Home 


ideas in furniture and decora- 

tions 
Would you not be interested in converting a “ warm ”’ parlor into a delight- 
ful, cool, breezy, summer room, decorated in the latest and most approved 
style ? and all this at a comparatively trivial expense. Our literature 
explains. Will be sent with our compliments. 


te If any problems in home decoration confront you, 
please write us. Samples of wall papers, etc., on request. 


Almini Company .- 107 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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$] 5.00 





A Willard 








first-class 


any finish case. 


(Glass panels with a landscape 
design in gold leaf and colors 
will be furnished at an advance 
of $3.00 in price.) 


O meet the demand 
for a clock of moder- 

ate price, we offer this 
exact reproduction ; black 
and gold glass panels, 
eight-day 
weight movement, mahog- 











Killam & Co. 
12 Baptist St. 
We pay the Freight 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
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THAT CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABR 


}UDSON PIN CO. MFGRS ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


















Do You Want to Know 


about the most delightful places in this 
country to spend the Summer ? 


A region easy to get to, beautiful scenery, pure, 
bracing, cool air, plenty of attractive resorts, good 
hotels, good fishing, golf, something to do all the 
time—economical living, health, rest and comfort. 

Then write today (enclosing 2c stamp to pay 
postage) and mention this magazine and we will 
send you our 1904 edition of 


“MICHIGAN IN SUMMER” 


containing 64 pages, 200 pictures, maps, hotel 
rates, etc., and interesting a about this 
famous resort region reached by the 


Grand Rapids @> Indiana Railway 
“The Fishing Line” 
WEQUETONSING MACKINAC ISLAND 


PETOSKEY 
BAY VIEW WALLOON LAKE TRAVERSE CITY 
HARBOR POINT = CROOKED LAKE NORTHPORT 


A fine train service, fast time, excellent dining 
cars, etc., from St. Louis, Louisville, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. 


Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, Gen’l Passenger Agt. 


Grand Rapids 
&IndianaR y 


Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE 
THE HOME 


By CLAUDE BRAGDON 


OF 


(Continued from page 10 


oil-painting and a thin, flat, bright water 


color, nor to put mission furniture cheek 
by jowl with spindle-legged Colonial 
chairs; neither should Sévres and Havi 
land foregather on the same table with 
cheap crockery, however “artistic.” 
Such advice would seem superé rogatory, 
and yet one constantly sees it violated 
I have in mind one richly furnished apart 
ment containing the rarest tapestries, 
ivory carvings, and priceless rugs and 
paintings, where, among furniture fron 
fifteenth-century palaces is a shiny littl 
eight-dollar department store rocking 
chair. It looks as out of place as a tramp 
at a dinner of millionaires. A room, lik 
a piece of music, should be in a certain 


key, and if that is departed from without 
the proper modulations, discord 
Where pretense is, there also is inconsist 
ency. There should be some relation 
between a man’s fortune and income an¢ 
the home which he inhabits. This is the 
coherence of appropriateness, of fitness 


results 


INDIVIDUALITY 

Individuality in a ho s the rarest 
and most precious flower of all. The 
home is the corporate body of the family, 
the larger personality, and it is eloquent, 


therefore, of the habits, tastes and occu- 
pations of the members of the household. 
Yet how few would care to be judged by 
any such standard, and it is true that judg 
ment based on such premises would be, in 
many cases, misleading in the extreme. 
Why not, then, strive to make the 
do one rather more than justice, instead 


home 





of less? Individuality is possible in rooms, 
as in individuals, because there are a 
thousand ways of being beautiful, all differ 
ent. The beauty of a violet is different 
from but perhaps not less than the beauty 
of a rose, and by the same token a cottag 
may be made as beautiful in its vay as 
a palace—more beautiful in fact. Hereir 
lies the secret of the non-success of archi- 
tects’ and decorators’ interiors where 
everything is correct and beautiful, but 
expressionless, as it were—they are ver 


itable masks. 
THE FEMININE NOTE 
Individuality in a room 1s hat pe rfume 
is toa flower, a thing invisible, intangible 
yet potent and pervasive. It is not 
possible to formulate rul ittain- 








ment. One must first of all be somebody, 
possess an individuality, in order to com- 
municate it to inanimate objects; one 
must dare to be one’s self and to think for 
one’s self. Because woman is the architect 
of the home, it is apt to be too feminine. 
Too many living-rooms look like the inside 
of a woman’s bureau drawer. To be sure 


some bureau drawers are neat, and some 
are cluttered; but they are filled with 
articles essentially feminine, and so are 
our houses. Let the man’s personality 
find some expression; let it be a duet for 
mixed voices, and not a soprano solo 





17 Van Buren Street $3 : 





THE CRAFTERS 


Lawrence Buck D’ArcyGaw Mary Mower 


gog STEINWAY HALL 


CHICACO 


a specialty of Interior Decorating, 
ns furnished for Wall Decoration, Fur- 
, Electricand Gas Fixtures, etc. Houses 


artistic in an inexpensive way.  IIlus- 


1 booklet mailed on application. 
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IF NOT BUYIT 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW 


atever it 


orm or finish, old Silver is 
ly brought to a degree of brilliancy 


that of new, when cleaned with 
ver retains its beauty and bril- 
jefir ly, without scratch or blem- 
S ao Electro-Silicon is unlike 

At Grocers and Druggists. 
Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 
30 Cliff Street, New York. 


thers. Trial quantity for the asking. 


“Srnicon,” 
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THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


FTER seven years in magazine shape, 

Tue House BEAUTIFUL now appears 

in a new and greatly improved form. 

It should be plain to most people 
that a change such as is shown in this issue 
is not made without careful deliberation. 
There will, doubtless, be numbers of readers 
who will find the new size cumbersome and 
unwieldy, but even they will be forced to ad- 
mit the added attractiveness of the large 
pictures, and the dignity of the full-size page. 
THe House BEAvTIFUL is, and must always 
be, a picture-paper. However practical the 
articles may be, however instructive the text, 
it is, after all, to the pictures that the sub- 
scriber turns for suggestions and help. They 
show what others have done; they show what 
it is possible for any one else todo. The text 
is designed merely to supplement the illustra- 
tions, to replace the color and atmosphere, 
which unfortunately the pictures lack. The 
new Housr BEAUTIFUL gives an added value 
to the pictures: none of the detail is lost. 
Photographs can be reproduced nearly full 
size. Reference to the double center pages 
will readily show the advantages; on the 
other hand, none of the features which found 
favor in THe House Beautirut of the past 
are omitted; indeed, most of the articles and 
departments can be read with greater ease, 
for they are not scattered over so many 
pages. The always-helpful Questions and 
Answers, which have given inspiration to 
such numbers of readers, are now presented 
to much better advantage. 


> 

The new House BEAvutiFUL, with the great 
increase in expense which it entails, is the 
direct outcome of a desire for constant im- 
provement. The tremendous growth of the 
circulation during the past five months— 
which exceeds any record in the magazine’s 
previous history —the development of an 
advertising patronage pleased with the re- 
turns, and continuing year after year the 
education of contributors along lines hitherto 
practically untouched by magazines—these 
are the things which make the new House 
BEAUTIFUL not only possible, but successful 
from the start. This success is due to the 
co-operation of subscribers. It is doubtful 
if the readers of any other periodical have 
done quite so much to further its interests. 
Time and again subscribers have sent in 
lists of names of persons likely to enjoy THE 
House BEauTiFuL, they have made sugges- 
tions and helpful criticisms, and the editor 
is extremely grateful for this aid. He in- 
vites all readers to write what they think of 
each issue as it appears, what they like, and 
what they do not like. It is difficult to 
answer every letter of this sort, but they will 
be carefully read, and will go toward the 
make-up of coming numbers. 





The results of the competition for the new de- 
partment “What Others Have Done,” will be an- 
nounced in the July issue. 



























‘““A Bit of Old Hepplewhite”’ 


Just fancy! 





A ‘*bird-of-paradise’’ wall paper. Yes. and in 


bright, gay colors too. Compare this quaint Morning-Room 
with the flimsy—pale-pink and green—onyx and brass sort. 


Send plans for suggestions and estimates to 


DUNCAN & CROSSLEY, 1616 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Colonial Furnishers and Decorators. Write for Booklet. f 











UNIQUE STAINED FINISH FOR ALL WOODS 


HESE are perfectly dead in effect and 

bring out the grain of the wood beauti- 
fully. Nothing like them ever before 
shown. The labor expense is very small, 
and inexpensive wood like Georgia Pine 
gives extremely handsome results. They 
are being specified by architects for finest 
residence interiors. Shown in a variety of 
shades. If you contemplate building or 
refinishing we shall be pleased to send you, 
on receipt of ten cents in stamps, a set of 
six pine and oak finished panels in shades 
desired, or, on request we shall be pleased 
to mail you a sample panel in any one 
shade. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


CHICAGO VARNISH CoO. 


Dearborn Avenue and Kinzie Street, Chicago 
22 Vesey Street, New York 
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Quality in Shingle Stains 


No one who has ever seen the deep, rich coloring effects of 


CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 


will ever be satisfied with the crude and tawdry imitations. Our Stains 
are made of the best pigments, pure linseed oil, and refined Creosote; 
no kerosene or benzine. Every gallon guaranteed. 
“*Wood treated with Creosote ts not subject todry 
rot or other decay.””»—Century DICTIONARY. 


Samples of stained wood, and book of 100 stained houses, sent free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


70 Kilby Street Boston, Mass. 
28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents at ali Central Points. 





Tracy & Swartwout, Architects, New York, 
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Information 


If you are coming to the S 
Fair—the greatest exposition | 
are a few things you should & 
anywhere East, North, or WW 
you will save much time and 
you get a ticket via the Wabash 
ine with its own tracks direct i i 
vidual station, right at the Main | 
the World’s Fair Grounds. | 
all lines will sell tickets to St. I 
reduced rates—via the Wabash 
them to—they will anyway 
you a kindness. 
Our complete guide tothe I 
information with a s 
and is beautifully il! 
on request and, if y 
about your best route 
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C. S. CRANE, G. P. & T. A., Wabash Railroad, St. Louis \ 
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HE reviews of this nove! 


been unanimously good, 


i 2 
those who have read the book 


When you want a book to chee! 


you up, remember 


Mr. Middleton 


$1.50 at all stores. 


HERBERT 8. STONE & CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO 
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‘ If: He—“If I tried to kiss you 
all for help?” She—“Would you need 


s making such rapid strides that 


hear of a missionary getting 
hafing-dish.—Atchison Globe. 


The moth seems very grouchy.” The 
been chewing the rag all day.” 


n an awfully peculiar way, isn’t he?” 
hing he can buy ready-made is an 
delphia Public Ledger. 





Urbs in Rure 


rlad you city people 
e the city as you do; 
yu should desert it, 
ild spoil the country, too. 
—The Whim. 


, you’ve got a new little sister; she 
his morning,”’ said the proud father. 
trading-stamps with her, pop?” asked 
Yonkers Statesman. 


wught “Yes, we have a new dog, a 
t father won’t let him out of doors 
cause, he says, that it takes him 
that it cools the whole house 


nN 


Haf you heard about Isaac 


the hospital und took his 
from him, alretty.”’ 
iin’t it, he didn’t have it in his 
rnell Widow. 


young Chink from Pekin, 
to talk English like sin, 
ever an “‘r,”’ 
s would jar. 
1 it like —ell, as in “‘Lynn.” 
—Harvard Lampoon 


yu ten dollars.’”’—-Prisoner— 
discount to regular custom- 


! Il wish the Lord had made me 
Perhaps he has, dear; only you 
vet.”’—New York Times 


Norsk Nightingale on Being Kind 
ir fader—he ban purty old, 
bigger sum vu; 
he might vab yu with left, 
yure eye black and blue. 
-other—he ban a small kid, 
unt ban so small; 
le, ven yu ask him for loan, 
give vu no stall. 


er verever yu ban; 
practice for yu; 
ter yu happen to meet, 
kind to her, tu! 


der-in-law, yust because 
nv old blokes 

‘ouble for moder-in-laws 

e purty punk yokes. 


i.cher—he ban a gude man, 

e people du right; 

round with a paper to sign 
keep out of sight. 


ws—their husbands ban dead, 
rty gude plan 

steps of vidows yu bet 

sum Ay can! 


it ban better by far’ 
ive driver’s lash! 
nd all the days of yure life 
ve to pay cash! 
—Milwaukee Sentinel 
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Italian Garden Marbles 


The tendency of American landscape gardening 
to-day is to reproduce, in a modified form, the stately, 


classical beauty of the Italian Gardens, in which 
sculptured marble played such an important part. 
We invite inspection of our extensive importations 
of marbles, selected in Italy by our own representa- 
tive and guaranteed genuine. They include sun- 
dials, lions, well-curbs, fonts, fountains, pedestals, and 
other superbly carved forms. Photographs, together 
with suggestions for appropriate setting, will be sent 
on request. 
TIFFANY STUDIOS 
341 Fourth Avenue - - NEW YORK 





R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 








COLGATE'S 
VIQLET TALC 


AN IDEAL TOILET POWDER fi" 


cient delicacy a 
skill to prove acceptable to women of refinement. It has a delici 
violet odor, delicate and fleeting, with just a suggestion remaining 
adheres well to the skin, to which it imparts a delightful fr: 
and softness. 





A PERFECT This is 


the saf- 





INFANT 


‘ d 
POWDER best 





for th 
It is pr 
of an 
used 1 


and | 


WITH EXERCISE AND BATHING after a batn coigate’s Antiseptic Tale Pi 





touch of coolness and comfort. It sooth« 


you the good effects of the bath. Use freely before walking or more violent exercis 


self much chafing and discomfort from which almost every one suffers in warm we 


The name of COLGATE & CO. on Toilet and Shaving Soaps, Perfumes, Toil 


and Dental Powders, corresponds to the ‘‘STERLING”’ mark on silver 
for a Mode: 


Established 1806 


ORE INFO 


powder 
ate skin of infants. 
d from the formula 
nt physician and is 
leading New York 


Hospitals. 


r gives the finishing 
skin < 1d keeps with 
nd you will save your- 


Naters, Sachets, Talc 


in St.. New York 











